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PREFACE 


The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  took  place  at  Santiago  de  Compostela, 
Spain,  3-14  August  1993,  with  its  theme  "Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness". 
A comprehensive  Report  of  the  Conference  will  be  published  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 
We  now  publish  the  Message  and  the  four  Section  Reports  together  with  the  Discussion 
Paper  prepared  for  the  Conference.  The  Message  and  Reports  are  the  most  tangible  results 
of  the  World  Conference.  However,  they  represent  only  one  important  part  of  this  gathering 
which  was  marked  by  common  worship  and  prayer,  Bible  study,  a great  number  of  papers, 
plenary  discussions,  a statement  by  the  younger  theologians  and  the  many  personal 
encounters  between  the  participants  (about  400  in  different  categories). 

1.  The  Message.  A special  Committee  prepared  the  Message  of  the  Conference  which 
was  twice  revised  after  two  presentations  and  discussions  in  plenary.  On  13  August  1993, 
the  following  motion  was  adopted  by  the  delegates  with  159  voting  in  favour,  9 against  and 
6 abstaining: 


The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  adopts  ' The  Conference 
Message ' and  instructs  the  Director  immediately  to  circulate  it  to  all  member 
churches. 

In  conversations  after  the  Message  had  been  adopted,  it  became  clear  that  negative  votes  and 
abstentions  could  have  been  avoided  if  there  had  been  sufficient  time  for  making  a few 
changes  in  the  text  of  the  Message  sensitive  to  the  position  of  all  traditions.  The  Faith  and 
Order  Plenary  Commission,  meeting  on  14  August  1993,  agreed  that  this  fact  should  be 
explicitly  mentioned  when  the  Message  was  published. 

2.  The  Section  Reports.  The  work  in  the  Sections  was  centered  around  the  Discussion 
Paper  and  drew  upon  papers  and  discussions  in  plenary  sessions.  The  Section  reports  grew 
out  of  initial  discussions  in  the  four  Sections  and  more  detailed  work  in  17  groups  leading 
to  group  reports.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports  the  Section  Reports  were  drafted,  revised  after 
discussion  in  the  Sections  and  then  adopted  by  the  Sections.  The  four  reports  were  presented 
to  the  plenary  of  the  World  Conference  and,  after  discussion,  but  without  changes  in  the  text, 
the  following  motion  was  adopted  by  the  delegates: 

The  Reports  of  Section  I,  II,  III  and  IV  are  commended  to  the  churches  for 
their  study  and  action  and  to  the  Plenary  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  for 
its  future  work. 

3.  The  Discussion  Paper.  Drafts  of  a "Working  Document"  on  the  theme  and  sub- 
themes of  the  World  Conference,  prepared  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission, 
were  shared  in  a two-year  process  with  many  ecumenical  commissions,  individuals,  nine 
regional  consultations  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  with  a joint  consultation  with  Unit 
III  of  the  WCC.  In  the  light  of  their  reactions  the  final  Discussion  Paper  for  the  World 
Conference  was  prepared.  The  Section  Reports  and  the  Discussion  Paper  belong  together  and 
complement  each  other.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  Discussion  Paper  be  distributed 
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together  with  the  Report  of  the  World  Conference.  Accordingly,  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission  decided  that  the  Discussion  Paper  should  be  included  in  the  present 
Report  and  also  in  the  fuller  Report  of  the  World  Conference  to  be  published  later. 

We  now  transmit  these  texts  to  the  churches  and  the  wider  ecumenical  constituency.  We  do 
this  in  gratitude  to  all  who  made  this  important  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
possible,  to  those  who  hosted  us  in  the  historic  city  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  and  provided 
the  excellent  facilities  for  our  gathering,  to  those  who  contributed  to  lively  theological 
exchanges,  to  a common  life  of  worship  and  prayer  and  to  the  practical  functioning  of  such 
a large  meeting,  and  to  those  who  were  all  active  partners  in  the  experience  of  a growing 
koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness.  We  are  confident  that  these  texts  will  provide  new 
impulses  and  directions  for  the  future  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  within  the 
wider  ecumenical  movement.  We  invite  all  readers  of  these  texts  to  join  us  in  implementing 
the  tasks  given  to  us  by  the  World  Conference. 


Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
Mary  Tanner,  Moderator  Gunther  Gassmann,  Director 

Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain 
August  1993 
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World  Council  of  Churches 

FIFTH  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 
Santiago  de  Compostela , Spain 
3-14  August  1993 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  FULLER  KOI  NON  I A 
Message  of  the  World  Conference 


1 . "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  and  the  koinonia  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  with  you  all"  (2  Cor.  13:13). 

2.  God,  who  calls  all  to  unity  and  makes  us  one  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  has  drawn  us 
to  Santiago  de  Compostela  from  around  the  world.  We  are  a more  comprehensive  gathering 
than  came  together  thirty  years  ago  in  Montreal  at  the  last  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order.  Far  more  of  us  come  from  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
Pacific  region.  There  are  more  women  participants  than  ever  before.  The  group  of  younger 
theologians  has  eagerly  participated  in  the  work.  For  the  first  time,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  sent  official  delegates  to  a World  Conference.  There  is  a significant  presence 
of  Pentecostal  Christians.  We  have  come  together,  sent  by  our  churches,  to  further  the  work 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  "to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity"  (Faith  and  Order  Commission  By-Law  2). 

3.  We  come  in  joy,  giving  thanks  for  the  great  strides  forward  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  and  for  the  eagerness  of  many  Christians  for  a fuller  koinonia,  but  also  come 
in  concern  for  waning  commitments  to  Christian  unity.  We  come  in  thankfulness  for  the 
breakthroughs  to  freedom  that  have  occurred,  for  example,  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Southern 
Africa.  But  we  also  come  in  concern  for  a world  tom  by  injustice  and  strife  in  such 
locations  as  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Somalia  and  so  many  other  places.  We  come  in  pain 
when  we  remember  what  our  sin  does  to  humanity  and  the  groaning  creation.  Our  concern 
and  pain  become  penitence  when  we  think  of  our  failure  to  do  all  that  is  already  ecumenically 
possible  and  of  our  silence  in  the  face  of  hatred  and  evil,  or  even  worse,  our  participation 
in  them.  We  come  in  hope  for  the  ecumenical  future,  for  the  Church,  and  for  the  world. 
We  now  leave  Santiago  with  renewed  commitment  and  enthusiasm  for  the  ecumenical  vision. 
We  say  to  the  churches:  there  is  no  turning  back,  either  from  the  goal  of  visible  unity  or 
from  the  single  ecumenical  movement  that  unites  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 
concern  for  engagement  in  the  struggles  of  the  world. 

4.  Koinonia  has  been  the  focus  of  our  discussions.  This  word  from  the  Greek  New 
Testament  describes  the  richness  of  our  life  together  in  Christ:  community,  communion, 
sharing,  fellowship,  participation,  solidarity.  The  koinonia  we  seek  and  which  we  have 
experienced  is  more  than  words.  It  springs  from  the  Word  of  Life,  "what  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  what  we  have  touched  with  our  hands"  (1  Jn  1:1),  especially  where  koinonia  is 
being  realized  daily  in  such  forms  as  local  ecumenical  projects  and  base  communities.  This 
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koinonia  which  we  share  is  nothing  less  than  the  reconciling  presence  of  the  love  of  God. 
God  wills  unity  for  the  Church,  for  humanity,  and  for  creation  because  God  is  a koinonia  of 
love,  the  unity  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  This  koinonia  comes  to  us  as  a gift  we 
can  only  accept  in  gratitude.  Gratitude,  however,  is  not  passivity.  Our  koinonia  is  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  moves  us  to  action.  The  koinonia  we  experience  drives  us  to  seek  that 
visible  unity  which  can  adequately  embody  our  koinonia  with  God  and  one  another. 

5.  The  deeper  koinonia  which  is  our  goal  is  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
world.  The  Church  is  called  to  be  a sign  and  instrument  of  this  all-encompassing  will  of 
God,  the  summing  up  of  all  things  in  Christ.  Jesus  broke  down  walls  of  division  in  his 
identification  with  women  and  with  the  poor,  the  outcast,  and  the  oppressed.  A deeper 
koinonia  will  be  a sign  of  hope  for  all  or  it  will  not  be  a true  koinonia  in  the  love  of  God. 
Only  a Church  itself  being  healed  can  convincingly  proclaim  healing  to  the  world.  Only  a 
Church  that  overcomes  ethnic,  racial,  and  national  hatreds  in  a common  Christian  and  human 
identity  can  be  a credible  sign  of  freedom  and  reconciliation.  While  our  particular  focus  at 
this  conference  has  been  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  the  horizon  of  our  work  has  been 
the  wider  reach  of  God’s  love. 

6.  One  of  our  tasks  in  Santiago  has  been  to  examine  the  concrete  ecumenical 
achievements  over  the  past  thirty  years  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement,  including  the 
bilateral  dialogues.  We  have  particularly  noted  and  affirmed  the  importance  of  all 
convergences  toward  a common  understanding  and  practice  of  baptism,  eucharist,  and 
ministry;  toward  a common  confession  of  the  one  faith  witnessed  to  in  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  towards  a shared  mission  and  service.  The  task  before  the 
churches  now  is  to  receive  these  convergences  into  their  life.  What  steps  is  God  leading  the 
churches  to  take  together  now? 

7.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  changed  over  the  past  thirty  years.  The  voices  of 
women  and  of  those  from  beyond  Europe  and  North  America  have  joined  the  ecumenical 
conversation  in  strength,  bringing  new  insights,  new  experiences,  new  diversities.  The 
significance  for  koinonia  of  common  ethical  commitment  and  action  has  been  firmly  placed 
on  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda.  The  many  positive  movements  of  evangelical  and 
charismatic  renewal  still  need  to  be  drawn  into  ecumenical  partnership.  The  transformation 
is  still  going  on  and  is  at  times  difficult  and  controversial.  Differences  over  the  goals  and 
methods  of  ecumenical  work  and  theology  have  led  to  intense  debates.  In  these  debates, 
conflicting  perspectives  often  each  express  significant  elements  of  truth.  We  are  confident 
we  are  being  led  through  such  tensions  into  a deeper  and  broader  koinonia  in  the  Spirit.  A 
test  of  our  koinonia  is  how  we  live  with  those  with  whom  we  disagree. 

8.  The  ecumenical  goal  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  churches  still  have  not  come  to 
a full  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  There  are  still  obstacles  that  prevent  the  sharing 
together  of  Christians  from  all  churches  at  the  Lord’s  Table.  The  obstacles  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  a fuller  koinonia  must  be  felt  in  all  their  painfulness  and  honestly  faced  in  penitence. 
The  way  forward  will  come  by  new  ventures  and  insights  in  the  faith  that  unites  us,  not  by 
compromises  that  merely  obscure  the  problems.  Addressing  these  obstacles  is  the  specific 
task  of  Faith  and  Order  work.  This  task  is  more  than  ever  essential  to  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  churches  are  challenged  to  an  active  partnership  within  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  in  addressing  what  still  divides  them. 
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9.  At  Santiago,  we  have  again  sensed  the  urgency  of  our  need  for  greater  koinonia  in 
faith,  life,  and  witness.  The  churches  have  made  some  progress  in  implementing  the  1952 
Lund  principle  that  they  should  "act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep 
differences  of  conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately".  But  they  must  go  further.  Unity 
today  calls  for  structures  of  mutual  accountability. 

10.  Concrete  challenges  stand  before  the  churches.  In  relation  to  faith,  the  churches  must 
continue  to  explore  how  to  confess  our  common  faith  in  the  context  of  the  many  cultures  and 
religions,  the  many  social  and  national  conflicts  in  which  we  live.  Such  confession 
emphasizes  the  need  for  a deeper  understanding  of  the  church  and  its  apostolic  character  in 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  relation  to  life,  the  churches  must  dare  concrete  steps 
toward  fuller  koinonia,  in  particular  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  achieve  a common 
recognition  of  baptism,  agreement  on  a common  participation  in  the  eucharist,  and  a mutually 
recognized  ministry.  In  relation  to  witness,  the  churches  must  consider  the  implications  of 
koinonia  for  a responsible  care  for  creation,  for  a just  sharing  of  the  world’s  resources,  for 
a special  concern  for  the  poor  and  outcast,  and  for  a common  and  mutually  respectful 
evangelism  that  invites  everyone  into  communion  with  God  in  Christ.  But  beyond  all 
particular  challenges,  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  itself  are  called  to  the 
conversion  to  Christ  that  true  koinonia  in  our  time  demands. 

11.  The  world  was  made  for  this  koinonia  in  God,  a koinonia  that  has  been  won  by  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  stand  before  God  and  our  final  words  must 
be  prayer: 

Holy  and  loving  Trinity: 

we  come  to  you  in  thanksgiving, 

for  your  gift  of  koinonia  which  we  now  receive  as  a 
foretaste  of  your  kingdom. 

we  come  to  you  in  penitence, 

for  our  failures  to  show  forth  koinonia  where  there  is 
division,  hostility  and  death; 

we  come  to  you  in  expectation, 

that  we  may  enter  more  deeply  into  the  joy  of  koinonia; 

we  come  to  you  in  confidence, 

to  commit  ourselves  anew  to  your  purposes  of  love, 
justice,  and  koinonia; 

we  come  to  you  in  hope, 

that  the  unity  of  your  Church,  in  all  its  rich  diversity, 
may  be  ever  more  clearly  manifest  as  a sign  of  your  love; 

Kindle  our  hearts.  Direct  our  wills.  Deepen  our  understanding.  Strengthen  our  resolve. 
Help  us  to  be  open  to  you  and  to  our  sisters  and  brothers,  that  we  may  together  witness  to 
the  perfect  unity  of  your  love.  Amen. 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  I: 

THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  KOI  NON  I A AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  As  Christians  from  every  continent  and  diverse  ecclesial  tradition,  we  have  gathered 
to  reflect  on  the  theme  "Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness".  "Koinonia"  has  been 
a key  notion  in  the  understanding  of  the  Church  and  the  experience  of  Christians  through  the 
ages.  The  theme  is  a prominent  one  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  theology  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  writings  of  the  Reformers. 

2.  The  concept  of  koinonia  has  also  been  a prominent  one  in  the  history  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Indeed,  the  first  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  examined  the 
theme  explicitly,  while  the  Second  World  Conference  reads  like  a treatise  on  "koinonia", 
even  though  the  language  of  koinonia  is  only  implicit.  Subsequent  Faith  and  Order 
Conferences  and  the  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  deepened  the 
awareness  that  koinonia  is  the  experience  and  reality  of  the  Triune  God  drawing  Christians 
together.  Since  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Montreal  (1963),  there 
has  been  a whole  series  of  bilateral  dialogues  in  which  the  theme  of  Koinonia  has  been  the 
central  focus,  indeed,  koinonia  is  central  in  articulating  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  Fifth  World  Conference,  therefore,  examining  the  theme  of  "Towards  Koinonia 
in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness"  has  sought  to  clarify  the  concept  and  its  implications  as  a 
contribution  to  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

KOINONIA  AS  GIFT 

4.  "Koinonia"  is  above  all,  a gracious  fellowship  in  Christ  expressing  the  richness  of  the 
gift  received  by  creation  and  humankind  from  God.  It  is  a many  dimensional  dynamic  in  the 
faith,  life  and  witness  of  those  who  worship  the  Triune  God,  confess  the  apostolic  faith, 
share  the  Gospel  and  sacramental  living  and  seek  to  be  faithful  to  God  in  Church  and  world. 

5.  This  gift  of  God  is  extended  to  all  creation  and  humankind  and  to  those  who  respond 
in  faith  to  Jesus  Christ.  As  human  beings  created  in  God’s  image,  we  have  been  created  to 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  divine  life,  to  love  one  another  as  God  is  love,  and  to  act  as 
responsible  stewards  of  creation.  In  creation,  persons  are  created  to  be  in  relationship  with 
God  and  each  other  so  that  their  very  identity  is  shaped  through  the  encounter  with  others, 
as  gift  and  calling.  This  dynamic  impulse  to  communion  through  the  activity  of  God  is 
evident  throughout  the  story  of  the  people  of  Israel,  even  when  the  community  breaks 
koinonia.  God’s  gracious  gift  of  koinonia  is  an  orientation  to  openness  to  a consciousness  of 
the  calling  to  justice  and  truth. 

6.  In  the  light  of  the  ministry,  teaching  and  above  all,  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  the  Christian  community  believes  that  God  sent  his  Son  to  bring  the  possibility  of 
communion  for  each  person  with  others  and  with  God.  His  parables,  miracles,  ministry  of 
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forgiveness  and  self-giving  to  others  and  the  incorporation  into  the  people  of  God  of  those 
who  were  shunned  and  excluded  offered  koinonia  to  all  people. 

7.  In  the  life,  ministry,  death  and  resurrection,  Jesus  Christ  revealed  the  intimate 
relationship  between  himself  and  his  Father  in  whom  he  abides  (Jn  15:10),  and  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  him.  The  mysterious  life  of  divine  communion  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Father  and  the  Spirit  is  personal  and  relational  - a life  of  giving  and  receiving 
love  flowing  between  them.  It  is  a life  of  communion  at  the  heart  of  which  is  a cross,  and 
a communion  which  is  always  stretching  out  beyond  itself  to  embrace  and  enfold  all  within 
its  own  life. 

8.  Through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christians  die  with  Christ  and  rise  to  new  life 
in  him,  and  are  thus  joined  to  the  Father  (cf.  Rom.  6:4-5).  Koinonia  signifies  this  dynamic 
relationship  based  on  participation  in  the  reality  of  God’s  grace.  No  one  is  untouched  by 
God’s  gifts  and  call  to  service. 

9.  The  many  images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  point  to  the  relationship  of  the 
community  with  God  and  to  the  relationship  in  space  and  time  among  members  of  the 
community.  Our  shared  life,  in  which  unity  and  diversity  are  inseparable,  is  grounded  in  the 
economy  of  the  Triune  God.  It  is  in  the  Church  that  the  Holy  Spirit  realizes  this  communion. 
The  Church  seeks  to  be  a community,  being  faithful  as  disciples  of  Christ,  living  in 
continuity  with  the  apostolic  community  established  by  a baptism  inseparable  from  faith  and 
metanoia,  called  to  a common  life  in  Christ,  manifested  and  sustained  by  the  Lord’s  Supper 
under  the  care  of  a ministry  at  the  same  time  personal  and  communal  and  having  as  its 
mission  the  proclamation  in  word  and  witness  of  the  gospel.  These  disciples  are  one  while 
enriched  by  their  differences.  Diversity  as  well  as  unity  is  a gift  of  God. 

10.  The  interdependence  of  unity  and  diversity  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Church’s 
koinonia  is  rooted  in  the  Triune  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  perfect  expression  of  unity  and  diversity  and  the  ultimate  reality  of  relational 
life.  In  the  Holy  Spirit  he  makes  human  beings  partakers  of  this  relational  life  which  is  his 
own. 

11.  Such  divine  gift  is  not  easily  expressed  or  defined.  What  language  is  appropriate  to 
evince  the  meaning  of  koinonia’ s rootedness  in  the  divine  Trinity?  All  attempts  to  express 
this  experience  are  inadequate.  This  is  truly  a mystery  of  faith,  yet  koinonia  for  all  its 
limitations  has  a plethora  of  meanings  transcending  its  translations  into  any  one  vernacular. 
It  is  a searching  term  pointing  us  towards  the  fullness  of  life  in  God  and  shared  life  with 
others. 

12.  For  most  churches  the  Church  is  understood  as  the  community  of  believers  who 
celebrate  "this  is  my  body."  For  these  churches  it  is  above  all  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  manifest.  The  members  of  the 
Body  celebrating  the  presence  of  God  are  united  with  the  life,  ministry,  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  who  offers  himself  for  .he  establishing  of  koinonia.  This  is 
both  the  event  of  the  Church  and  a foretaste  of  the  Kingdom.  It  feeds  the  impulse  to  engage 
in  the  task  of  standing  in  solidarity  with  the  hungry,  the  dispossessed  and  the  marginalized 
through  costly  acts  of  empowering  as  a sign  of  God’s  love  for  all  humankind. 
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13.  Just  as  God  has  been  revealed  to  us  as  a Trinity  of  persons  who  abide  in  an  eternal 
relationship  of  love,  so  we,  too,  are  called  to  live  likewise.  As  the  Church,  we  are  called  to 
begin  enjoying  membership  in  the  Kingdom  with  fellow  believers  from  our  very  baptism  and 
to  grow  to  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Peter  1:4).  As  the  Church  we  are  called 
to  relate  with  each  other  as  respectful  persons  and  as  members  of  the  human  community.  As 
the  Church  we  are  called  to  care  for  God’s  creation. 

14.  The  very  structure  of  the  Church  is  relational.  It  is  expressed  both  locally  and 
universally.  Both  expressions  witness  to  each  other  in  a living  and  intimate  way.  No 
Christian  can  exist  as  an  isolated  individual  exercising  a privileged  and  direct  communion 
with  God.  The  ancient  Latin  Christian  saying,  "Unus  Christianus  nullus  Christianus"  (that 
a single  Christian  is  not  a Christian  at  all)  affirms  the  reality  that  human  beings  are  calleed 
to  help  each  other  in  the  process  of  salvation. 

15.  Unity  and  diversity  are  safeguarded  within  the  structure  of  the  Church.  Both  unity  and 
diversity  are  expressive  of  koinonia.  There  are  two  characteristics  of  koinonia  which  bear 
witness  to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  unity  must  be  safeguarded.  No  one  can  say  to 
another  member,  "I  need  you  not"  (1  Cor.  12).  As  there  is  absolute  interdependence  among 
all  members  of  the  community,  there  is  also  diversity  within  the  Church.  Every  member  is 
indispensable  and  offers  his  or  her  gifts  to  the  one  Body, 

16.  All  members  belong  but  not  all  are  the  same;  they  are  given  to  each  other  with  their 
differences  of  personality,  race,  gender,  physical  abilities,  social  and  economic  status.  Thus 
difference  is  not  a factor  to  exclude  anyone  from  the  koinonia  of  the  Church,  especially  when 
such  differences  are  expressive  of  weakness  or  vulnerability.  We  recall  examples  from  the 
stories  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  incorporated  into  the  people  of  God  those 
who  were  shunned  or  excluded,  the  poor,  the  infirm  and  the  broken,  as  their  acceptance  is 
a sign  of  the  Kingdom  (Luke  5:27-32;  19:1-10). 

17.  The  koinonia  of  the  Church  is  also  universal.  One  community  cannot  be  isolated  from 
the  rest.  Again,  the  principle  of  authentic  relationship  is  what  binds  particular  communities 
within  the  universal.  There  is  one  Church  while  there  are  many  local  churches  at  the  same 
time. 

18.  The  relational  dynamic  of  catholicity  within  each  local  church  to  the  universal  (the 
"one"  and  the  "many"),  echoes  the  relationship  of  the  Trinity.  The  Holy  Trinity  actualizes 
the  one  Body  of  Christ  by  making  each  local  church  a full  and  "catholic"  church.  For  the 
fullness  of  catholicity  to  be  safeguarded  within  the  life  of  the  local  church,  both  equally 
strong  pneumatological  and  christological  emphases  are  needed. 

KOINONIA  AS  CALLING 

19.  The  divine  gift  of  koinonia  is  both  a gift  and  a calling.  The  dynamic  activity  of  God 
drawing  us  into  communion  also  entails  the  calling  of  Christians  and  Christian  communities 
to  manifest  koinonia  as  a sign  and  foretaste  of  God’s  intention  for  humankind.  Yet  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Church,  Christians  have  failed  to  realise  the  koinonia  given  to  them  by  God. 
Both  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  New  Testament  recount  numerous  occasions  when 
members  of  the  people  of  God  have  perceived  others  as  a threat  rather  than  a gift.  Yet  God 
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continues  to  call  the  Christian  community  to  correction  and  transformation  from  beyond  its 
boundaries.  This  call  invites  an  openness  to  God’s  whole  divine  economy  (activity),  even 
when  we  do  not  expect  it  or  resist  it. 

20.  The  dynamic  process  of  koinonia  involves  the  recognition  of  the  complementarity  of 
human  beings.  As  individuals  and  as  communities,  we  are  confronted  by  the  others  in  their 
otherness  e.g.,  theologically,  ethnically,  culturally.  Koinonia  requires  respect  for  the  other 
and  a willingness  to  listen  to  the  other  and  to  seek  to  understand  them.  In  this  process  of 
dialogue,  where  each  is  changed  in  the  encounter,  there  takes  place  the  appropriation  of  the 
stories  of  action,  reaction  and  separation  whereby  each  has  defined  himself  or  herself  in 
opposition  to  the  other.  The  search  for  establishing  koinonia  involves  appropriating  the  pain 
and  hurt  of  the  other  and  through  a process  of  individual  and  collective  repentance, 
forgiveness  and  renewal,  taking  responsibility  for  that  suffering.  Confrontation  with  the 
other,  individually  and  collectively  is  always  a painful  process,  challenging  as  it  does  our 
own  lifestyle,  convictions,  piety  and  way  of  thinking.  The  encounter  with  the  other  in  the 
search  to  establish  the  koinonia,  grounded  in  God’s  gift,  calls  for  a kenosis  - a self-giving 
and  a self-emptying.  Such  a kenosis  arouses  fear  of  loss  of  identity,  and  invites  us  to  be 
vulnerable,  yet  such  is  no  more  than  faithfulness  to  the  ministry  of  vulnerability  and  death 
of  Jesus  as  he  sought  to  draw  human  beings  into  communion  with  God  and  each  other.  He 
is  the  pattern  and  patron  of  reconciliation  which  leads  to  koinonia.  As  individuals  and 
communities,  we  are  called  to  establish  koinonia  through  a ministry  of  kenosis. 

21.  The  Church  as  koinonia  is  called  to  share  not  only  in  the  suffering  of  its  own 
community  but  in  the  suffering  of  all;  by  advocacy  and  care  for  the  poor,  needy,  and 
marginalized;  by  joining  in  all  efforts  for  justice  and  peace  within  human  societies;  by 
exercising  and  promoting  responsible  stewardship  of  creation  and  by  keeping  alive  hope  in 
the  heart  of  humanity.  Diakonia  to  the  whole  world  and  koinonia  cannot  be  separated. 

22.  As  Christians  and  Christian  communities  we  have  to  confess  to  a lack  of  koinonia. 
This  calls  us  to  repentance  and  renewed  commitment  to  re-establish  communion  and 
community  through  a self-critical  attitude  of  humility.  The  pain  of  the  brokenness  in  the 
Christian  communities  is  evident  in  the  non-recognition  of  the  ministry  and  members  by  a 
number  of  churches,  in  exclusion  from  the  eucharist,  in  the  re-baptism  by  Christian 
communities  of  former  members  of  other  churches,  by  acts  of  proselytism,  in  the  treatment 
of  women  in  the  church  and  in  the  attempt  to  impose  uniformity. 

23.  The  Spirit  of  God  leads  us  to  discover  the  imperfections  of  our  visible  koinonia.  We 
are  called  to  self-critical  reflection  on  our  relationship  of  interdependence  with  creation  and 
the  whole  of  humankind.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  serve  the  table  of  the  world  when  we  are 
divided  at  the  table  of  the  Lord?  We  must  work  on  the  issues  which  divide  us,  but  recognize, 
too,  that  perhaps  only  a penitent  brokenness  can  help  us  avoid  the  triumphalism  of  the  past, 
and  offer  in  weakness  a diakonia  to  match  the  world’s  need.  Do  we  listen  to  the  cry  of  the 
poor  and  to  the  cry  of  the  earth?  Koinonia  with  humanity  and  the  whole  creation  is  broken 
when  gifts  of  the  earth  are  not  shared.  Do  we  make  space  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  voiceless, 
and  to  take  sacrificial  steps  towards  justice,  peace  and  care  of  creation?  Do  we  listen  in 
humility  to  those  who  have  knowledge  and  can  guide  us  in  practical  ways?  Do  we  celebrate 
the  eucharist  without  living  out  its  implications? 
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24.  Yet  we  also  experience  anticipations  of  the  fullness  of  koinonia.  There  is  much  that 
unites  us  as  we  pray  together  the  Lord’s  Prayer  since  we  are  brought  again  into  the  family 
of  God,  the  community  of  forgiveness  and  sharing  where  we  seek  together  the  will  of  God 
and  commit  ourselves  to  faithfulness  to  God’s  dynamic  activity. 

25.  Koinonia  as  the  all-encompassing  goal  of  reflecting  God’s  intention  for  humankind 
lies  ahead  of  the  churches.  This  communion  with  Christ  and  with  one  another  entails: 

(a)  being  rooted  together  in  faith  which  is  complete  trust  in  the  Triune  God,  changing  life 
from  within  (e.g.  Rom.  4); 

(b)  receiving  and  sharing  the  apostolic  teaching,  communion  in  prayer  and  breaking  of 
bread  in  koinonia  (Acts  2:42); 

(c)  authentic  discipleship  partaking  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  modelled  upon  his 
example,  which  never  forgets  the  self-giving  of  Christ  (Phil.  3:10;  2 Cor.  4:7-11;  1 
Petr.  4:13;  5:1) 

(d)  a sense  of  justice  and  compassion,  a sharing  in  one  another’s  joys,  sorrows  and 
sufferings  (2  Cor.  1:6-7;  Heb.  10:33); 

(e)  the  courage  to  struggle  for  truth  when  necessary  even  at  the  expense  of  comfort  and 
peaceful  unanimity  (Gal.  2:5); 

(f)  serving  one  another  in  love  and  mutual  receiving  and  giving  of  material  and  spiritual 
gifts  (Rom.  15:26-27;  2 Cor.  8:1-15;  Gal.  5:13); 

(g)  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  whole  humanity  (Matt.  28:19-20;  Acts  2:14ff); 

(h)  care  for  the  harmony  of  God’s  creation  (Col.  1:14-18;  Rom.  8:19-21); 

(i)  looking  forward  towards  sharing  in  a glory  that  will  come  when  all  things  will  be 
brought  to  ultimate  koinonia  (Rom.  8:7;  1 Cor.  15:27f;  Eph.  1:10;  Col.  1:19-20). 

26.  We  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  our  partial  experience  of  koinonia.  We  are  impelled  to 
seek  to  manifest  that  koinonia  which  is  God’s  gift  and  his  urgent  calling  to  the  Church  as  a 
sign  of  God’s  intention  for  humankind  in  the  context  of  a world  which  knows  the  pain  of  the 
brokenness  of  community. 

STEPS  ON  THE  WAY 

27.  Spiritual  ecumenism  should  undergird  all  endeavours  to  foster  koinonia.  There  is  a 
need  for  a continuing  emphasis  in  Faith  and  Order  work  that  prayer  and  theology  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  Christian  spirituality  - growth  towards  holiness  in  heart  and  mind  - is  a 
means  of  preparing  people  to  receive  the  koinonia  which  God  wants  to  give  to  the  Church. 
The  importance  of  the  place  of  prayer,  penitence  and  humility  should  not  be  underestimated. 
As  churches  come  together  to  manifest  the  unity  which  is  sincerely  sought,  attitudes  to  God 
and  to  each  other  must  be  changed.  This  is  the  call  to  metanoia  and  kenosis.  Many  have 
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spoken  of  the  significance  of  locating  this  conference  at  Santiago  de  Compostela,  the  place 
for  penitent  pilgrims.  As  we  strip  ourselves  of  false  securities,  finding  in  God  our  true  and 
only  identity,  daring  to  be  open  and  vulnerable  to  each  other,  we  will  begin  to  live  as 
pilgrims  on  a journey,  discovering  the  God  of  surprises  who  leads  us  into  roads  which  we 
have  not  travelled,  and  we  will  find  in  each  other  true  companions  on  the  way. 

28.  As  we  travel  the  way  of  pilgrimage,  we  will  need  to  be  able  to  understand  each 
other’s  theological  language  and  cultural  ethos.  We  would  be  assisted  in  our  journeying  by 
inter-contextual  dialogues  appropriately  sponsored  by  regional  ecumenical  organizations,  and 
in  our  interconfessional  dialogues  by  a renewed  Faith  and  Order  study  on  hermeneutics,  and 
new  ways  of  doing  theology  which  provide  more  adequate  tools  to  express  community  on  the 
way  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 

29.  On  the  journey,  the  different  Christian  traditions  through  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  will  need  to  dialogue  on  those  issues  which  make  fuller  companionship  difficult. 
Mutual  condemnations  exist.  These  occurred  partially  due  to  a lack  of  clarity  in 
understanding  the  other’s  true  position,  while  others  arose  because  the  opportunity  for 
dialogue  ceased  to  exist.  Many  positions  have  been  modified  through  time.  We  invite  the 
churches  to  work  towards  the  mutual  lifting  of  these  anathemas  and  to  begin  the  work  of 
healing  the  memories  of  the  past.  "A  common  understanding  of  the  relationship  between,  on 
the  one  hand,  human  gender,  and  on  the  other  hand,  both  ordained  ministries  and  the 
ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God"  has  become  a contemporary  difficulty  on  our  common 
journey.  It  is  important  that  this  issue  - the  subject  of  substantial  discussions  undertaken  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  - be  a continuing  subject  of  dialogue. 

30.  The  invitation  to  participate  in  the  pilgrimage  provides  an  opportunity  to  invite  others 
who  have  been  hesitant  hitherto  to  engage  in  dialogue.  Our  fellowship  is  impaired  without 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  Independent  and  Pentecostal  Churches  as  well  as 
representatives  from  evangelical  traditions  as  sojourners  on  the  way.  We  re-echo  the  call  of 
the  Canberra  Assembly  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  member  churches  to 
explore  ways  of  including  these  traditions  as  partners  in  dialogue. 

31.  As  we  have  shared  our  experiences  of  working  to  make  more  evident  the  unity  of  the 
Church  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  we  have  learned  of  numerous  ways  whereby  koinonia  has 
been  fostered.  We  have  recognized  especially  the  many  ways  in  which  churches  are  already 
together  in  local,  national  and  regional  ecumenical  structures  some  of  which  constitute 
structures  of  decision-making,  and  in  innumerable  spontaneous  initiatives  as  well  as  in  United 
and  Uniting  Churches.  We  recognise  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God  and  rejoice  in 
those  initiatives  which  have  brought  local  congregations  of  difdferent  traditions  and  nations 
together  through  twinning  arrangements.  We  rejoice  in  the  expression  of  koinonia  evident 
in  Christian  families,  interchurch  marriages,  religious  and  monastic  communities  and 
ecumenical  centres  and  intentional  groups.  We  invite  the  churches  to  share  their  stories  of 
koinonia  in  forums,  publications  and  presentations  which  can  inform  and  encourage  all 
members  to  increase  their  commitment  to  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

32.  The  pilgrimage  is  both  a shared  conversation  and  a shared  journey  of  witness.  The 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  that  of  Church  and  Society  are  inextricably  linked  as  we  seek 
to  be  faithful  to  God’s  grace.  We  have  been  helped  to  see  the  importance  of  this  relationship 
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linking  koinonia  to  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation  through  the  report  Costly 
Unity  (WCC,  1993).  We  recommend  that  this  be  sent  to  all  member  churches  alongside  the 
publication  of  this  conference  and  its  discussion  paper  as  an  encouragement  to  the  churches. 
In  particular  we  have  been  challenged  by  paras.  31-34  on  conciliar  fellowship  which  well 
expresses  our  interdependence  and  calls  for  the  development  of  ecumenical  accountability. 

33.  As  we  journey  together,  it  is  not  possible  yet  to  manifest  table  fellowship.  We  appeal 
to  the  churches  "on  the  basis  of  convergence  in  faith  in  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  to 
consider,  wherever  appropriate,  forms  of  eucharistic  hospitality;  we  gladly  acknowledge  that 
some  who  do  not  observe  these  rites  share  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  life  in  Christ" 
(Canberra  Statement  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  para.  3.2). 

34.  Learning  from  each  other  about  our  different  ecclesiologies,  implicit  and  explicit,  we 
perceive  the  need  for  a substantial  study  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  on  the  Nature  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  We  Seek  in  the  light  of  koinonia. 
An  aspect  of  this  might  be  a comparative  study  of  the  ecclesiologies  that  lift  up  the  lives  of 
our  churches  to  make  explicit  their  convergences  and  the  differences  that  can  become  barriers 
for  the  achievement  of  unity.  Another  area  which  the  concept  of  koinonia  appears  to  have 
considerble  potential  for  ecumenical  progress  is  that  of  tackling  questions  of  church  structure, 
ministry,  authority,  etc.  The  concept  of  communion  can  help  us  overcome  traditional 
dichotomies  between  the  institutional  and  the  charismatic,  the  local  and  the  universal, 
conciliarity  and  primacy,  etc.  This  concept,  if  it  is  used  creatively  in  ecclesiology,  would  also 
help  to  overcome  any  views  of  ministry,  authority  and  structure  in  the  Church,  which  hinder 
progress  towards  unity. 

By  these  and  other  stages  on  the  way,  God’s  dynamic  gift  of  koinonia  is  celebrated  as  we 
journey  towards  the  visible  unity  which  is  his  gift  and  his  will  for  the  Church. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  Faith  and  Order  will  engage  in  renewed  studies  on  hermeneutics,  and  new  ways 
of  doing  theology  which  provide  more  adequate  tools  to  express  community  on  the  way  to 
the  goal  of  visible  unity  (para.  28). 

2.  That  Faith  and  Order  make  possible  the  dialogue  of  different  Christian  traditions  on 
those  issues  which  make  fuller  companionship  difficult  (para.  28). 

3.  We  invite  the  churches  to  work  towards  the  healing  of  memories  of  the  past  that  have 
resulted  in  mutual  condemnations  (para.  29). 

4.  That  Faith  and  Order  continue  with  the  study  of  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men 
in  the  Church  (para.  29). 

5.  That  Faith  and  Order  along  with  the  member  churches  explore  ways  of  including  the 
Independent  and  the  Pentecostal  Churches  as  partners  in  dialogue  (para.  30). 
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6.  We  invite  the  churches  to  share  their  stories  of  koinonia  in  forums,  publications  and 
presentations  which  can  inform  and  encourage  all  members  to  increase  their  commitment  to 
the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  (para  31). 

7.  That  the  report  Costly  Unity  be  sent  to  all  member  churches  alongside  the  publications 
of  this  conference  as  an  encouragement  to  the  churches  (para.  32). 

8.  That  Faith  and  Order  undertake  a study  on  our  different  ecclesiologies  (para.  34). 
Cf.  also  the  recommendation  in  para.  33. 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  II: 
CONFESSING  THE  ONE  FAITH  TO  GOD'S  GLORY 


I.  KOINONIA  IN  CONFESSING  THE  FAITH 

1.  "That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon  and  touched  with  our  hands,  concerning  the 
Word  of  life  - the  life  was  made  manifest,  and  we  saw  it,  and  testify  to  it,  and 
proclaim  to  you  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  and  was  made  manifest  to 
us  - that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  we  proclaim  also  to  you,  so  that  you  may 
have  koinonia  with  us;  and  our  koinonia  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.-  (1  John  1:1-3). 

2.  The  proclamation  of  the  good  news  about  Jesus  Christ  gave  birth  to  the  common 
confession  of  faith  by  the  earliest  Christian  community.  From  its  very  beginning,  a principal 
aim  of  Faith  and  Order  has  been  to  assist  divided  Christian  communities  in  a process  leading 
to  a common  confession  of  the  one  apostolic  faith.  We  rejoice  that,  through  the  efforts  of 
many  multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral  dialogues,  much  has  been  accomplished.  Among  these 
achievements  is  the  Faith  and  Order  study  Confessing  the  One  Faith  (WCC,  1991),  which 
elaborates  our  koinonia  in  faith  through  the  explication  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed.  This  study  can  serve  as  a solid  ecumenical  instrument  of  understanding  which  calls 
us  to  mutual  recognition.  As  such  it  can  help  us  maintain  fidelity  to  the  common  faith,  seek 
repentance  where  we  have  distorted  that  faith,  and  recognize  our  already  existing  communion 
in  diversity.  Nevertheless,  this  goal  of  arriving  at  complete  koinonia  in  faith  awaits  full 
realization. 

3.  Many  communities,  according  to  their  understanding  of  the  deep  interrelation 
between  baptism  and  faith,  already  recognize  one  another’s  baptism  by  water  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  They  suggest  that  this  be  pursued  among  all  communities  and  that  the 
practice  of  rebaptism  be  abandoned.  Others  hold  that  the  same  interrelation  between  faith  and 
baptism  requires  a larger  area  of  theological  agreement  on  faith  for  the  recognition  of 
baptism.  At  times  different  practices  of  baptism  have  arisen  from  different  understandings 
of  the  Church,  a fact  which  calls  for  further  study  of  ecclesiology.  Moreover,  different 
understandings  of  "baptism",  "faith"  and  "church"  reveal  the  lack  of  an  adequate  ecumenical 
hermeneutics,  for  which  deeper  exploration  is  needed. 

4.  Confession  of  faith  is  not  only  a matter  of  theological  articulation,  but  must  be  lived 
from  day  to  day,  not  only  liturgically  but  also  in  each  given  situation,  some  of  them  more 
conflicting  ones,  such  as  state  oppression,  economic  exploitation  and  civil  conflict.  In 
responding  to  these  situations,  Christians  are  called  upon  to  make  a profession  of  their  faith. 
While  it  is  the  churches  in  the  local  setting  who  are  in  a position  to  confess  their  faith  in  that 
context,  their  testimony  should  be  shared  with  the  wider  ecumenical  community  so  that 
koinonia  in  prayer  and  active  solidarity  can  uphold  Christians  in  times  of  testing  and  bring 
relief  and  healing.  In  this  way  it  will  become  clearer  that  holiness  includes  not  only  such 
important  aspects  as  prayer,  the  spiritual  life  and  growth  in  virtue,  but  also  being  disciples 
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in  the  world  of  today.  The  traditional  expression  communio  sanctorum  is  congenial  with  a 
theology  of  koinonia.  It  refers  not  only  to  our  unity  with  the  saints  who  have  gone  before  us 
and  with  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (our  catholicity  through  time  as  well  as  space),  but  also  to 
our  eschatological  hope  for  unity  in  the  coming  reign  of  God.  It  is  this  hope  which  urges  us 
to  take  responsibility  for  our  world  as  people  who  partake  of  the  holy  gifts  and  promises  of 
God. 

5.1  In  light  of  the  importance  of  our  common  confession  of  the  one  apostolic  faith,  we 
reaffirm  the  challenge  of  Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith.  Life  and  Witness:  A Discussion  Paper, 
para.  54,  that  "all  churches  find  ways  to  recognize  in  each  other  the  apostolic  faith.  Those 
churches  which  do  not  use  the  Ecumenical  Creed  are  challenged  to  recognize  it  as  a central 
expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  thus  to  use  it  on  occasion.  Those  churches  which  use 
the  Ecumenical  Creed  are  challenged  to  recognize  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed  by 
churches  in  other  than  credal  forms."  For  reasons  of  ecumenical  community,  we  further 
suggest  that  they  return  to  the  original  text  of  the  Creed  without  later  additions  that  were 
unilaterally  introduced. 

5.2  We  ask  the  churches  to  take  advantage  of  the  ecumenically  elaborated  Explication, 
Confessing  the  One  Faith,  as  an  appropriate  instrument  for  the  process  of  better 
understanding  of  our  common  faith,  within  and  among  the  churches.  They  are  also  invited 
to  concretize  the  Explication  within  their  own  contexts. 

5.3  We  recommend  that  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  take  responsibility 
for  producing  a Study  Guide  of  this  explication.  It  should  also  facilitate  access  to  the 
document  for  congregations,  clearly  mark  the  points  of  ecumenical  convergence,  as  well  as 
those  questions  still  remaining  open,  and  encourage  local  adaptation. 

5.4  Those  local  churches  which  mutually  recognize  one  another’s  baptism  on  the  basis  of 
the  one  apostolic  faith  should  search  for  appropriate  concrete  ways  and  means  of  expressing 
their  real,  though  imperfect,  communion. 

II.  RECOGNIZING  APOSTOLICITY 

6.  Apostolicity  is  a quality  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  which  is  confessed  in  the  Creed 
to  be  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.  Apostolicity  characterizes  the  whole  Church:  it 
involves  not  only  ordained  ministry  but  also  the  way  in  which  an  entire  community  - clergy 
and  laity,  women  and  men,  etc.  - is  maintained  in  truth  by  God’s  grace.  To  be  an  apostolic 
community  is  to  be  a community  contemporary  with  Jesus,  a community  that  is  found  where 
Jesus  is.  Thus  it  is  a community  witnessing  to  and  worshipping  the  risen  Christ.  In  the 
gospels,  Mary  Magdalene  (Jn.  20:16-18)  - called  apostola  apostolorum  in  the  Christian 
tradition  - and  the  myrrh-bearing  women  (Mk.  16:1-8)  proclaim  to  the  apostles  the  good 
news  of  the  resurrection.  The  passing  on  of  this  good  news  is  inclusively  entrusted  to  the 
whole  community,  where  the  twelve  apostles  had  a central  and  decisive  role. 

7.  "Apostolic"  means  the  authentic,  original  faith  a.c  witnessed  normatively  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  as  summarized  in  the  Confession  of  the  Church,  and  which  has  found  manifold 
expression  in  the  history  of  the  Church  (cf.  the  description  of  "apostolic"  in  Confessing  the 
One  Faith,  para.  241).  "Apostolic"  is  further  a predicate  of  the  Church  which  describes 
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itspermanent  authentic  marks:  witness  to  the  faith  and  proclamation  of  the  gospel  as  the  task 
for  all  Christians,  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy,  the  transmission  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
and  also  the  living  community  of  Christians  and  service  of  the  Church  in  the  world  (cf. 
Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM):  Ministry,  para.  34).  The  concept  "apostolic"  thus 
also  includes  the  Church’s  advocacy  for  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

8.  The  faith  and  life  of  the  Church  are  thus  brought  together  under  the  term  "apostolic 
tradition"  which,  as  a comprehensive  process,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "orderly 
transmission  of  the  ordained  ministry"  which  is  its  sign  and  instrument  (cf.  BEM.  Ministry, 
paras.  34  and  35).  The  concept  "apostolic"  is  a critical  concept,  in  reference  to  which  the 
faith,  life  and  structure  of  the  Church  are  to  be  repeatedly  measured  and  oriented.  This 
critical  function  operates  in  the  Church  as  a unifying  principle  (regula  fidei)  energized  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

9.  Our  divided  communities  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  recognizing  full  apostolicity  in 
one  another.  The  question  of  how  we  recognize  apostolicity  in  each  other’s  communities  is 
never  only  a question  of  recognizing  ministries,  though  this  is  significant  and  necessary  for 
all  churches  if  they  wish  to  reach  unity  among  themselves  and  koinonia  in  sacraments.  For 
many  of  the  churches,  this  involves  also  recognizing  the  apostolic  succession  as  a sign  of  the 
validity  of  episcopacy  in  the  churches  and  as  essential  to  apostolic  faith,  insofar  as  it  is 
understood  as  the  means  by  which  the  risen  Christ  guarantees  the  unity,  integrity  and 
continuity  of  the  Church.  It  is  a question  of  recognizing  whether  the  risen  Christ  we  know 
is  present  in  the  life  of  others,  and  whether  another  church  has  means  for  opening  itself  to 
the  reality  of  this  same  Christ. 

10.  Some  of  the  criteria  for  recognizing  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  in  its  continuity 
were  summarized  by  BEM:  "witness  to  the  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  and  fresh 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  celebration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  the  transmission  of 
ministerial  responsibilities,  communion  in  prayer,  love,  joy  and  suffering,  service  to  the  sick 
and  the  needy,  unity  among  the  local  churches  and  sharing  the  gifts  which  the  Lord  has  given 
to  each"  (cf.  Ministry,  para.  34). 

1 1 . We  must  reflect  further  on  the  fact  that  our  different  traditions  give  differing  levels 
of  priority  to  various  criteria;  but  if  we  can  arrive  at  recognition  of  the  same  ensemble  of 
criteria,  even  if  they  are  being  used  in  different  ways,  we  shall  have  taken  a step  forward. 
We  may  expect  the  criteria  and  practice  of  another  tradition  at  times  to  judge  and  convert  us, 
and  to  send  us  back  to  the  heart  of  our  own  tradition  and  discover  it  afresh.  We  must  reflect 
further  on  the  way  in  which  we  are  all  called  to  call  each  other  to  Christ  who  is  always  on 
the  road  ahead  of  us.  We  need  to  explore  further  the  holistic  model  of  apostolicity  we  have 
tried  to  outline,  and  what  this  implies  for  the  recognition  in  each  other’s  churches  of  diverse 
ways  of  applying  similar  or  related  criteria  of  faithfulness. 

12.1  We  recommend  that  Faith  and  Order  undertake  a study  listing  the  criteria  for 
discerning  apostolicity  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  bilateral  dialogues,  as  well  as  a 
reflection  upon  the  compatibility  of  these  criteria. 
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12.2  In  order  to  gain  a more  complete  view  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  various  churches, 
Faith  and  Order  should  continue  to  encourage  ecumenical  sharing  in  ministerial  formation, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  and  in  the  spiritual  formation  of  all  our  people,  so  as  to  recognize  our 
common  calling  to  holiness.  In  this  connection,  we  underline  the  importance  of  sharing 
between  religious  communities  of  different  Christian  traditions  as  a path  to  the  recognition 
in  each  other  of  spiritual  integrity. 

III.  MULTIPLICITY  OF  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  ONE  FAITH 

13.  "For  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world  God  so  loves,  we  are  called  to 
become  a confessing  communion  of  the  one  faith  in  many  and  diverse  social,  cultural  and 
religious  contexts.  We  rejoice  in  the  ecumenical  convergence  that  the  One  Apostolic  Church 
is  also  catholic.  The  need  to  interpret,  live,  confess  and  celebrate  the  one  faith  in  many 
contexts  and  diverse  forms  of  expression  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a threat  to  unity  but  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  incamational  character  of  the  Christian  faith"  (Towards 
Koinonia  in  Faith.  Life  and  Witness:  A Discussion  Paper,  para.  55). 

14.  Thus  koinonia  in  faith  does  not  imply  a uniformity  which  eliminates  diversity  of 
expression.  The  fact  that  God’s  revelation  in  Christ  is  addressed  to  all  human  beings  of  every 
time  and  place  requires  that  it  find  expression  in  a variety  of  linguistic,  cultural  and 
theological  forms.  The  diversity  of  expression  should  be  considered  as  a rich  blessing  upon 
the  Church,  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who  leads  into  all  truth  (John  16:13). 

15.  Unity  and  diversity  are  related  differently  in  the  life  of  the  Trinity  and  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  The  Holy  Trinity  is  the  most  sublime  instance  of  unity  in  diversity,  where  there 
is  diversity  of  the  persons  but  complete  unity  of  essence,  knowledge  and  will.  Our  call  to 
share  in  the  unity  given  by  God  will  be  completely  realized  only  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  the  life  of  the  Church  on  earth,  diversity  is  legitimate  insofar  as  it  serves  and  witnesses 
to  the  interrelated  unity  and  coherence  of  the  divine  action. 

16.  However,  diversity  can  obscure  or  threaten  the  Church’s  koinonia  in  faith.  On  the  one 
hand,  some  diverse  expressions  may  appear  to  be  irreconcilable  without  actually  being  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  attempts  to  express  the  apostolic  faith  prove  to  be  inconsistent  with 
"the  truth  of  the  Gospel"  (Gal.  2:5-14).  An  important  aspect  of  maturing  into  "the  unity  of 
the  faith"  (Eph.  4:13)  is  the  complex  process  of  discernment  by  which  legitimate  diversities 
are  reconciled  and  illegitimate  expressions  rejected. 

17.  "Diversity  is  illegitimate  when,  for  instance,  it  makes  impossible  the  common 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever  (Heb. 
13:8),  and  of  salvation  and  the  final  destiny  of  humanity  as  proclaimed  in  Holy  Scripture  and 
preached  by  the  apostolic  community."  (Canberra  Statement.  2.2) 

18.  The  canon  of  Scripture  grounds  the  God-given  unity  of  the  Church  especially  in  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  (Gal.  2:5,14)  and  teachings  which  were  later  set  forth  and  extended  in 
the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed.  To  deny  this  unity  and  these  teachings  is  to  place 
oneself  outside  Christianity.  The  canon  of  Scripture  also  grounds  diversity  in  the  Church,  not 
only  because  of  variety  in  Scripture  and  the  various  situations  in  which  Scripture  was  written, 
but  also  because  of  variety  in  approaches  and  interpreta-tions  (there  is  a long  history  of 
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finding  multiple  meanings  in  a passage),  and  in  one’s  standpoint  or  that  of  the  community. 
Churches  need  to  make  clear  their  criteriological  principles  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
(e.g.  tradition,  liturgical-sacramental  context,  justification  by  faith,  experience,  etc).  Because 
the  one  canon  of  Scripture  exhibits  such  a wealth  of  theological  diversity,  it  challenges  the 
churches  to  grow  in  catholicity  by  assimilating  the  totality  of  the  biblical  witness. 

19.  As  summaries  of  the  apostolic  faith,  elements  of  tradition  such  as  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  have  served  as  a means  for  discerning  unity  of  faith  among  a 
diversity  of  expressions.  Examinations  of  these  symbolic  confessions  by  churches  in  dialogue 
have  led  to  reconsideration  of  their  value  by  some  who  first  opposed  them.  (For  example, 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  have  come  to  see  that  their  different 
christological  expressions  are  not  impediments  to  unity.) 

20.  All  language,  even  that  in  Scripture  and  creed,  is  inculturated.  The  Greek  term 
koinonia  itself  represents  an  inculteration  of  the  Gospel  into  a language  and  setting  when 
Christianity  was  moving  from  Jerusalem  into  the  broader  world.  Although  God  is  most  fully 
revealed  in  Christ  (Col.  2:9),  the  very  notion  of  koinonia  - what  is  held  in  common  (koinon) 
"having  a part"  and  "sharing  a part"  (koinonein  and  metechein)  - suggests  that  not  all  of  what 
God  is  and  the  divine  blessings  may  be  received  in  its  fullness  by  us  until  the  end.  God 
remains  greater  than  our  comprehension.  But  the  revelation  in  Christ  and  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  may  challenge  some  of  our  culture  and  concepts. 

21.  In  overcoming  divisions  within  the  Church  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  common 
confession  of  faith  would  involve  much  more  than  agreement  on  creeds  and  church  orders. 
It  would  involve  dealing  with  divisions  arising  out  of  non-theological  factors,  such  as  cultural 
and  socio-political  circumstances.  Therefore  it  would  mean  an  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  Gospel  and  culture  as  well  as  between  Gospel  and  power  structures. 
What  is  involved  is  transformation  of  culture  and  power  structures  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Since  in  many  of  the  third  world  countries  the  Church  is  a minority,  this 
search  has  to  be  done  along  with  the  people  of  other  faiths  and  non-believers.  We  encourage 
Faith  and  Order,  as  well  as  the  churches  in  these  countries,  to  take  these  issues  seriously  so 
that  the  churches  may  become  true  leaven  in  these  contexts  and  may  also  discover  unity  in 
the  process. 

22.  In  relation  to  inculteration  and  its  importance  for  understanding  diversity  in 
the  expression  of  the  faith,  we  wish  to  recommend  to  the  churches  the  Gospel  and 
Culture  study  of  Unit  II,  and  urge  Faith  and  Order  to  be  directly  involved  in  this 
study. 

IV.  STRUCTURES  SERVING  UNITY 

23.  Discerning  our  unity  in  faith  requires  structures  for  common  decision-making  and 
teaching.  Such  structures  will  have  to  correspond  to  the  pneumatological  dimension  of  the 
Church.  If  the  churches  are  to  find  such  common  structures,  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  concept  "apostolic"  in  the  context  of  the  relationship  between  Scripture, 
Tradition  and  Church.  Faith  and  Order  has  already  made  substantial  progress  on  this  topic 
at  its  Fourth  World  Conference  (Montreal  1963)  and  in  several  subsequent  studies,  although 
there  is  need  for  yet  further  exploration  of  this  theme  (cf.  Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry 
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1982-1990. WCC.  1990,  pp.  131-142).  The  context  for  the  following  remarks  on  structure 
is  presented  in  the  description  of  apostolicity  given  above  in  para.  7. 

24.  A fundamental  structure  of  the  Church  is  the  ordained  ministry  of  proclamation  and 
teaching,  so  as  to  maintain  unity  in  the  apostolic  faith.  Correspondingly,  this  is  also  a 
liturgical  ministry  of  presiding  at  the  Eucharist.  Alongside  this,  other  services  and  ministries 
form  part  of  church  life.  The  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  remains  controversial  and 
a cause  of  pain  among  the  churches.  Together  we  recognize  the  claims  on  us  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  whole  apostolic  Tradition.  But  as  we  have  sought  to  discern  what  that  dynamic 
Tradition  implies,  we  have  come  to  different  understandings.  In  continuing  our  study  of  this 
important  issue,  our  more  fundamental  theological  differences  may  be  brought  to  light  and 
eventually  reconciled.  Where  our  practice  still  differs  we  can  at  once  seek  deeper 
understanding  and  challenge  each  other  to  more  faithful  appropriation  of  our  common  faith 
(cf.  The  Ordination  of  Women  in  Ecumenical  Perspective:  Workbook  for  the  Church’s 

Future.  Klingenthal  1978,  WCC,  1980).  We  hope  that  churches  coming  to  different 
conclusions  and  policies  in  this  matter  will  be  able  to  recognize  in  each  other  the  desire  to 
be  faithful  and  obedient  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 

25.  The  origin  of  a ministry  of  bishops  rightly  includes  both  historical  research  and 
theological  interpretation.  The  different  emphases  of  the  churches  have  led  to  differing 
understandings  about  these  origins.  Some  churches  hold  that  the  episcopacy  is  founded 
directly  upon  Jesus’  action  of  choosing  and  appointing  the  Twelve  (Mk.  3:13-19;  Mt.  10: 1-4; 
Lk.  6:12-16).  Other  churches  have  a more  differentiated  understanding  of  the  origins.  What 
follows  in  the  text  does  not  deny  any  of  the  various  theological  positions,  but  rather  seeks 
to  open  discussion  of  the  structures  for  joint  decision-making  and  teaching. 

26.  Some  argue  that,  historically,  the  emergence  of  bishops  in  the  early  church,  including 
the  role  of  teaching  (stressed  in  the  pastoral  epistles),  arose  from  a transfer  of  the  function 
of  leader  of  a house  church  to  leader  of  the  entire  community  in  a particular  locality  (ha 
kat’oikon  ...  ekklesia,  Philemon  2;  episkopoi,  Phil.  1:1).  While  some  hold  this 
understanding,  we  recall  that  some  others  see  the  origin  of  the  episcopate  in  local  churches 
more  directly  related  to  Christ  through  the  apostles.  Whatever  the  case,  all  agree  that  the 
preservation  of  the  continuing  faithfulness  of  the  Church  to  its  origin  in  the  apostolic  gospel 
and  the  unity  based  upon  that  origin  (1  Tim.  4:6;  Titus  1:5,9),  was  the  purpose  of  these 
developments.  In  this  way  the  ministry  of  a regional  bishop  became  more  common  as  a result 
of  the  continual  growth  of  the  Church. 

27.  Alongside  this,  some  of  the  Councils  of  the  Ancient  Church  became  a reliable  means 
of  preserving  the  authentic  faith  of  the  Church.  Today  in  synods  and  other  ecclesial 
gatherings  such  as  women’s  and  advocacy  groups,  the  responsibility  of  all  Christians  for  the 
truth  and  unity  of  the  Church  is  expressed.  Here  features  of  communal  decision-making  are 
entirely  appropriate.  Along  with  this,  the  gifts  (charisms)  of  individual  members  of  the 
Church  - e.g.  prophetic  gifts  - play  a role  in  keeping  the  Church  in  the  truth.  All  these 
different  elements  participate  in  a process  of  mutual  reception,  which  is  a process  of  koinonia 
energized  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

28.  The  connection  of  personal,  collegial  and  synodical  respon-sibility  concerning  teaching 
and  unity  of  the  Church  is  of  fundamental  importance  also  for  Church  structures  on  the 
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universal  level.  Here  we  recall  once  more  the  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  Ancient  Church, 
in  which,  in  principle,  representatives  of  all  churches  participated.  Today,  ecumenical 
dialogues  should  take  up  once  again  the  topic  of  a service  to  the  universal  unity  of  the 
Church  on  the  basis  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Such  service  should  be  carried  out  in  a 
pastoral  way  - that  is,  as  "presiding  in  love".  It  should  also  have  the  function  of  speaking  for 
Christianity  to  the  world  at  large,  under  conditions  which  need  to  be  more  precisely  defined. 
This  ministry  must  be  bound  to  the  community  of  all  the  churches  and  their  leaders  and  is 
in  service  to  the  whole  people  of  God. 

29.  One  can  rightly  affirm  that  each  local  church  is  a concrete  manifestation  of  the 
catholic  Church,  insofar  as  it  is  in  communion  with  all  the  other  churches.  This  affirmation 
raises  the  question  of  the  presidency  of  this  communion  of  churches.  Accordingly,  to  such 
church  structures  on  the  universal  level  there  must  correspond  the  communion  of  all  local 
churches  and  church  communities.  By  means  of  mutual  communication,  a universal 
participation  in  the  manifold  efforts  for  the  inculteration  of  the  gospel  takes  place.  Without 
such  living  communion,  the  structure  of  the  universal  Church  would  not  be  credible. 

30.  Important  for  such  a real  world-wide  communion  of  churches  would  also  be  inter- 
church communication  by  exchanging  letters  as  was  a custom  among  the  Ancient  Church, 
as  well  as  by  other  forms  of  accountability  to  each  other. 

31.1  We  recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  take  up  again  the  study  How 
does  the  Church  teach  authoritatively  today?,  in  particular  with  regard  to  the  relationship 
between  charism  and  ministry.  Thus  the  challenges  to  the  historical  churches  by  charismatic 
renewal  movements  and  Pentecostal  churches  should  be  especially  considered,  and 
participation  by  them  in  such  study  should  be  encouraged. 

31.2  We  recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  begin  a new  study  concerning 
the  question  of  a Universal  Ministry  of  Christian  Unity.  Earlier  bilateral  and  multilateral 
dialogues,  which  in  general  should  be  more  interrelated  because  of  their  necessary 
complementarity,  can  form  a valuable  point  of  departure  for  this  new  study. 

31.3  We  ask  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  in  Rome  to  call  for  and  prepare  together  an  Ecumenical  Assembly 
in  the  jubilee  year  1998  as  a step  further  on  the  way  towards  conciliar  fellowship  of 
churches.  It  should  express  in  appropriate  ways  the  measure  and  quality  of  koinonia  which 
will  have  been  reached  at  that  time. 

31.4  We  appreciate  the  recent  emphasis  of  those  concerned  with  issues  of  justice,  peace 
and  the  integrity  of  creation  (JPIC)  that  the  Church’s  involvement  in  such  areas  be  carried 
on  within  the  framework  of  a common  faith  and  facilitated  by  structures  of  mutual 
accountability.  Since  these  are  also  major  concerns  of  Faith  and  Order,  we  recommend  that 
Faith  and  Order  seriously  consider  dialogue  with  those  involved  in  JPIC,  concerning  the 
continuing  questions  as  to  how  the  Church’s  social  ministries  are  rooted  in  and  shaped  by  the 
apostolic  faith. 

31.5  We  ask  all  churches  and  local  congregations  to  pray  in  their  Sunday  worship  services 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  illuminate  and  strengthen  the  leaders  of  the 
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churches  and  all  the  faithful  to  search  together  for  ways  to  overcome  the  separation  between 
the  churches. 

Cf.  also  the  recommendations  in  paras  5,  12  and  22. 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  III: 
SHARING  A COMMON  LIFE  IN  CHRIST 


1.  In  1982  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  after  several  decades  of  interaction  with 
the  member  churches,  published  a convergence  document  on  Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry 
(BEM).  The  overwhelmingly  positive  response  of  the  churches  to  this  Lima  text  offers  strong 
encouragement  to  the  pursuit  of  these  themes  on  the  way  "towards  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and 
witness".  Common  life  in  Christ  is  measured  and  expressed  in  sacramental  practice.  It  will 
be  profitable:  to  register  the  extent  of  the  agreement  which  already  exists  in  practice  among 
the  churches;  to  discern  those  agreements  in  understanding  which  have  not  yet  produced  their 
full  practical  fruit;  and  to  identify  those  obstacles  in  understanding  or  practice  which  still 
block  progress  to  fuller  koinonia  of  life  among  the  churches. 

2.  In  their  replies  to  the  Lima  text,  the  churches  observed  that  existing  convergences  in 
the  matters  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  already  implied  a certain  common 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  sacrament,  and  they  called  for  further  study  of  sacramentality 
as  a help  towards  the  overcoming  of  remaining  differences.  The  churches  also  judged  that 
further  work  on  the  ecclesiology  underlying  BEM  might  help  to  consolidate  the  progress 
made  on  the  particular  themes  and  set  the  convergences  in  the  broader  context  which  will 
have  to  be  respected  if  the  full  benefits  of  BEM  are  to  be  drawn  and  a deepening  and 
extension  of  the  common  life  in  Christ  are  to  be  achieved. 

3.  It  is  not  only  different  understandings  and  practices  concerning  the  nature  and  place 
of  the  sacraments  that  have  divided  the  Church  and  Christians.  In  its  historical  journey,  the 
Church  is  also  affected  by  the  tensions  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives.  Diverse  social  and 
cultural  situations  shape  us  not  only  in  a positive  way  but  also  place  a stamp  of  sin  and 
injustice  upon  us.  Isolation,  social  fragmentation  and  the  struggle  for  individual  and 
communal  dignity  impinge  on  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  character  of  the  Church.  Church 
unity  will  therefore  be  built  up  as  Christians  meet  in  solidarity  in  service  of  the  suffering  and 
in  the  struggle  for  a fuller  justice  among  men  and  women. 

4.  The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  senses  the  desire  for  greater  koinonia 
among  churches  all  over  the  world.  This  desire  requires  a deeper  encounter  between 
members  of  worshipping  communities  of  different  traditions  and  cultures.  Continued  efforts 
must  be  made  to  develop  an  ecumenical  hermeneutic  and  methodology,  particularly  in  the 
relations  between  the  so-called  younger  churches  and  churches  with  a longer  history.  The 
consequence  of  both  older  and  newer  divisions  must  be  acknowledged  in  a spirit  of 
repentance.  Koinonia  also  includes  acceptance  of  the  other,  whose  culture  may  be  different 
from  ours.  From  their  own  experience  with  the  Bible  and  from  the  praxis  in  their  own 
context,  the  younger  churches  are  in  a position  to  rejuvenate  the  Tradition  in  worship, 
theology,  spirituality  and  Christian  ways  of  life.  The  younger  churches  must  have  the 
possibility  to  appropriate  in  an  accessible  form  the  qualitative  deposit  of  the  older  Tradition 
without  having  to  repeat  the  controversies  and  struggles  which  clarified  some  issues  but  also 
regrettably  led  and  still  lead  to  divisions. 
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SACRAMENT  AND  SACRAMENTALITY 

5.  The  relation  which  is  emerging  in  ecumenical  discussion  between  the  particular 
sacraments  and  a broader  conception  of  sacramentality  may  be  helpful  for  different  churches 
and  Christian  communities  in  understanding  more  fully  how  common  life  in  Christ  and  the 
celebration  of  sacraments  are  related  to  each  other.  A broader  description  which  would  meet 
with  wide  agreement  is  found  in  Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the 
Process  and  Responses  (WCC,  1990): 

"In  the  incarnation,  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  has 
communicated  effectively  the  mystery  of  his  saving  love  to  the  world.  Through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  risen  Christ  continues  this  saving  action  of  God  by 
being  present  and  active  in  our  midst.  For  this  purpose  God  continues  to  act  through 
human  persons,  through  their  words,  signs  and  actions,  together  with  elements  of 
creation.  Thus  God  communicates  to  the  faithful,  and  through  their  witness  to  the 
world,  his  saving  promise  and  grace.  Those  who  hear  and  receive  in  faith  and  trust 
this  gracious  action  of  God  are  thereby  liberated  from  their  captivity  to  sin  and 
transformed  in  their  lives.  Those  who  receive  this  gift,  respond  to  it  in  thanksgiving 
and  praise  and  are  brought  into  a koinonia  with  the  Holy  Trinity  and  with  each  other 
and  are  sent  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world.  Through  this  sacramental 
action,  communicated  through  words,  signs  and  actions,  this  community,  the  church, 
is  called,  equipped  and  sent,  empowered  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  witness  to 
God’s  reconciling  and  recreating  love  in  a sinful  and  broken  world.  And  so  all  who 
in  faith  long  for  fullness  of  life  in  Christ  may  experience  the  first-fruits  of  God’s 
kingdom  - present  and  yet  to  be  fully  accomplished  in  a new  heaven  and  earth." 

(pp.  143-144) 

6.  The  broader  notion  of  sacramentality  helps  to  conceive  the  relation  between  the 
particular  sacraments  and  life  in  its  entirety.  While  all  creation  and  the  whole  of  human  life 
may  by  God’s  grace  be  open  to  the  saving  presence  of  God,  the  particular  sacraments 
indicate  and  embody  the  redemption  which  is  necessary  on  account  of  sin  before  life  can  be 
lived  in  the  koinonia  with  God  and  among  humans  which  is  God’s  purpose  for  humankind 
and  the  creation. 

7.  Situating  the  particular  sacraments  within  the  broader  context  of  sacramentality  also 
allows  the  churches  to  face  again  certain  questions  which  have  been  controversial  among 
them,  as,  for  example,  the  number  of  the  sacraments  and  the  question  of  their  institution  by 
the  Lord  himself.  In  this  connection  the  suggestion  could  be  examined  that  an  act  of  the 
Church  may  be  a sacrament  when  it  derives  from  the  saving  action  of  God  in  history, 
whether  this  be  through  the  earthly  Jesus,  the  risen  Christ,  or  the  exalted  Lord  in  the  Spirit. 

8.  Again,  a broader  understanding  of  sacrament  helps  in  the  question  of  authenticity.  The 
liturgical  and  ritual  action  of  a particular  sacramental  celebration  both  presupposes  and 
enables  a life  in  koinonia  with  God,  with  fellow  Christians,  and  in  solidarity  with  the 
neighbour,  especially  the  poor  and  oppressed.  If  the  daily  life  of  Christians  and  of  Christian 
communities  does  not  correspond  to  the  sacrament,  the  authenticity  of  their  professed 
koinonia  is  called  into  question. 
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9.  To  set  the  particular  sacraments  in  the  context  of  a broader  sacramentality  also  allows 
a clarification  of  the  theological  questions  raised  by  the  designation  of  the  sacraments,  in 
several  traditions,  as  signs.  By  God’s  grace,  the  sacraments  effectively  signify  - that  is,  both 
portray  and  accomplish  - the  history  and  reality  of  salvation  of  which  they  are  themselves  a 
part.  Life  truly  and  faithfully  lived  in  and  by  the  sacraments  is  dynamic  and  transformational. 

10.  Different  churches  may  articulate  somewhat  differently  the  relationship  between 
sacramentality  in  the  broader  sense  and  the  particular  sacraments,  but  respect  for  diversity 
in  this  matter  is  not  precluded.  Rather,  sensitivity  to  the  various  nuances  of  understanding 
and  practice  can  help  manifest  the  richness  of  the  divine  mystery  of  God’s  saving  approach 
to  the  human  creatures.  Some  of  us  recognize  that  certain  Christian  traditions  understand  and 
experience  baptism  and  communion  in  individual  and  corporate  ways  that  are  non-liturgical 
and  non-ritual. 

BAPTISM 

11.  The  responses  of  the  churches  to  BEM  demonstrated  a large  measure  of  agreement 
on  the  meaning  of  baptism.  The  agreement  extended  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism,  provided  it 
was  always  recognized  as  God’s  work  which  can  be  received  and  appropriated  only  in  faith. 

12.  Agreement  in  understanding,  performance  and  practice  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
fewer  and  fewer  churches  and  ministers  repeat  the  rite  when  receiving  members  from  other 
Christian  families  (even  though  the  admonition  in  BEM  against  what  might  be  interpreted  as 
rebaptism  sometimes  still  needs  more  effective  implementation).  This  very  fact  invites  closer 
investigation  of  the  conditions  on  which  at  least  such  a minimum  of  "mutual  recognition" 
takes  place,  and  of  the  possibility  that  it  suggests  of  even  further  consequences  to  be  drawn. 
If  the  baptism  celebrated  by  a community  is  recognized,  then  what  else  in  the  life  of  that 
community  may  already  be  recognized  as  ecclesial?  Insofar  as  they  recognize  each  other’s 
baptisms,  the  churches  may  be  at  the  start  of  developing  a baptismal  ecclesiology  in  which 
to  locate  other  elements  of  shared  belief  and  life.  Meantime,  mutual  recognition  of  baptism 
may  be  attested,  as  is  happening  in  some  regions  and  among  some  churches,  by  the  issuance 
of  a common  certificate  of  baptism  and  by  presence  and  participation  in  each  other’s 
baptismal  celebrations.  Recommendations  in  this  regard  are  made  at  the  end  of  this  section 
report. 

13.  A common  baptism  among  the  churches  highlights  the  place  of  the  sacrament  in  the 
appropriation  of  salvation.  While  all  human  creatures  have  in  common  their  creation  at  God’s 
hand,  God’s  providential  care  for  them,  and  certain  social  and  cultural  institutions  which 
preserve  human  life,  it  is  as  they  hear  the  gospel  and  respond  in  faith  that  they  are  baptized 
and  enter  into  the  koinonia  of  Christ’s  Body  (1  Cor.  12:13),  receive  that  share  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  the  privilege  of  God’s  adopted  children  (Rom.  8:15f),  and  so  enjoy  by 
anticipation  that  participation  in  the  divine  life  which  God  promises  and  proposes  for 
humankind  (2  Pet.  1:4).  For  the  present,  the  solidarity  of  Christians  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  their  neighbours,  their  engagement  in  the  struggle  for  the  dignity  of  all  who  suffer 
and  of  the  excluded  and  the  poor,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  Christ  himself  in  his 
identification  with  the  victimized  and  outcast. 
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14.  When  Christians  themselves  suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  neighbours  on  account  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospel,  their  martyrdom  testifies  also  to  the  reality  of  their  incorporation  into 
Christ  and  invites  other  Christian  communities  to  recognize  the  authenticity  of  their  baptism 
and  the  divine  life  that  is  being  lived  within  that  baptismal  community. 

15.  A common  baptism  also  expresses  the  paradigmatic  nature  of  the  Church  in  the  world 
as  an  inclusive  community,  where  men,  women  and  children  of  different  cultures  and  races 
can  participate  freely  on  an  equal  basis,  where  social  and  economic  inequality  can  be 
surmounted,  and  where  there  is  respect  for  different  traditions  and  capacities,  confirmed  by 
the  bonds  of  love  for  brothers  and  sisters  and  in  fidelity  to  the  Triune  God. 

EUCHARIST 

16.  The  churches  acknowledge  the  large  measure  of  convergence  in  their  understanding 
of  the  eucharist.  The  eucharist  is  generally  recognized  as  an  essential  manifestation  of  the 
communion  we  seek.  The  eucharist  completes  what  is  begun  in  baptism,  and  both  sacraments 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Church.  Gathered  together  as  a reconciled  and 
reconciling  community,  Christians  celebrate  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  who  is 
present  among  us  and  with  whom  we  are  united.  We  proclaim  the  Word,  offer  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  God’s  marvellous  deeds,  pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  this  meal 
anticipate  the  coming  of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth.  In  the  continuing  effort  of 
reconciling  our  different  approaches  to  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  eucharist  and  our 
different  understandings  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s  presence,  great  help  has  been  found  in  the 
incorporation  into  eucharistic  theology  of  the  biblical  understanding  of  anamnesis  and  with 
it  the  notion  of  epiclesis. 

17.  Growing  theological  convergence  with  regard  to  the  eucharist,  as  well  as  in  other 
important  aspects  of  our  Christian  faith,  has  not  yet  reached  a stage  that  allows  for 
eucharistic  sharing  among  all  churches.  This  is  a matter  of  grave  concern  for  all  Christians. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  people  in  many  of  our  churches  who,  out  of  deep  conviction  and  on 
the  basis  of  their  common  baptism,  knowingly  engage  in  eucharistic  hospitality,  both  in 
inviting  and  in  receiving.  Many  who  do  this  do  not  lightly  transgress  the  boundaries  of  the 
communities,  but  do  so  out  of  an  obedience  to  a different  understanding  of  eucharist  that 
allows  it  to  be  a means  of  grace  on  the  road  to  that  fuller  unity  which  it  signifies.  There  are 
serious  ecclesiological  issues  at  stake  here.  Since,  for  some  churches,  the  eucharist  is  and  can 
only  be  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  and  not  only  a means  to 
that  unity,  full  participation  in  the  eucharist  of  another  church  is  possible  only  when  one’s 
own  church  is  in  communion  with  the  celebrating  church.  The  effects  of  unofficial  eucharistic 
sharing  remain  to  be  seen.  But  the  churches  are  increasingly  obliged  to  reckon  with  this 
phenomenon  and  respond  effectively.  We  suggest  that  the  churches,  while  respecting  the 
eucharistic  doctrine,  practice  and  discipline  of  one  another,  encourage  frequent  attendance 
at  each  others’  eucharistic  worship.  Thus  we  all  will  experience  the  measure  of  communion 
we  already  share  and  witness  to  the  pain  of  continued  separation.  Furthermore,  those  various 
expressions  of  ordinary  hospitality  which  do  form  part  of  our  liturgies  must  not  be 
perfunctory  gestures,  but  genuine  expressions  of  Christian  affection  for  each  other. 

18.  One  question  that  needs  to  be  faced  in  the  development  towards  full  eucharistic 
fellowship  concerns  presidency  at  the  service  of  Word  and  Sacrament.  It  is  important  that 
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the  president  at  the  eucharist  be  as  widely  recognized  as  possible,  not  only  within  the 
celebrating  community  but  also  by  other  eucharistic  communities  with  whom  koinonia  is 
sought.  All  churches  in  fact  have  procedures  for  authorizing  persons  to  preside  at  the 
eucharist:  most  churches  reserve  this  function  to  an  ordained  minister;  others  agree  with  this 
principle  in  general  but  allow  that,  in  circumstances  of  pastoral  need,  a non-ordained  person 
may  act  as  presiding  minister;  still  others  are  happy  to  extend  the  role  of  presidency  to  those 
who  are  not  ordained  ministers.  No  full  Faith  and  Order  study  has  yet  been  devoted  to  this 
question.  In  the  common  theological  exploration  which  is  required,  it  could  be  of  benefit  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  those  persons  who  act  as  president  do  so  not  in  their  own  right  but 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  full  communion  with  the  whole  community  which  they  also 
represent. 

MINISTRY 

19.  With  regard  to  Christian  ministry,  the  principal  issues  that  need  to  be  raised  include: 

(a)  the  baptismal  basis  of  all  Christian  ministry; 

(b)  the  nature  and  function  of  ordained  ministry; 

(c)  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women; 

(d)  the  ministry  of  oversight; 

(e)  primatial  office. 

20.  In  our  ecumenical  journey,  significant  convergences  have  been  reached  concerning 
ministry  in  the  years  since  Montreal.  With  regard  to  ministry  in  general,  all  our  churches 
now  recognize  that,  insofar  as  we  share  a common  baptism,  we  are  all  challenged  to  be 
witnesses  to  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saving  work.  Baptism  is  therefore  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
ministry.  At  the  same  time,  churches  have  grown  to  the  perception  of  a differentiation 
between  baptismal  vocation  and  the  more  specific  vocations  of  those  who  are  ordained.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  churches  that  they  have,  over  history,  developed  various  forms  and 
processes  of  authorization  for  the  ordained  ministry.  Each  church  therefore  exercises  some 
organising  principle  for  the  order  of  its  life. 

21.  While  these  convergences  are  encouraging,  there  are  still  areas  requiring  further 
reflection  and  elucidation.  For  example,  some  churches  consider  the  word  "minister"  in  BEM 
to  be  used  too  ambiguously.  They  would  advocate  that  a distinction  be  made  between  the 
concepts  of  particular  ministry  and  general  service.  Furthermore,  in  our  approach  to 
ordained  ministry  we  are  divided  over  the  type  and  structure  of  ordering.  There  is  lack  of 
agreement  in  the  churches’  criteria  for  admission  to  ordained  ministry,  and  the  goal  of  mutual 
recognition  of  ministries  is  still  to  be  achieved.  There  are  differences  among  the  churches 
concerning  the  relationship  between  ordained  ministry  and  presidency  of  the  eucharist. 
(cf.  paragraph  18). 

22.  We  therefore  recommend  that  further  work  be  done  by  Faith  and  Order  and  in  the 
churches  along  these  lines: 

(i)  the  discernment  of  how  the  gifts  of  baptism  relate  to  the  functions  of  ministry, 

so  that  questions  regarding  criteria  for  inclusion  in  or  exclusion  from  ordained 
ministry  may  be  resolved; 
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(ii)  the  participation  by  churches  in  each  other’s  ordinations,  in  the  measure  which 
is  now  possible  - whether  by  simple  attendance  or  by  common  prayer,  or  even 
in  the  imposition  of  hands; 

(iii)  examination  of  the  processes  by  which  the  churches  authorize  ordained 
ministry  and  the  presidency  of  the  eucharist; 

(iv)  consideration  of  the  role  and  significance  of  the  diaconate.  This  could  enrich 
our  understanding  and  practice  of  ministry  in  general,  as  well  as  opening  a 
new  path  in  our  dialogue. 

23.  The  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood  continues  to  be  controversial 
within  and  among  churches,  but  there  is  an  increasing  willingness  to  discuss  the  issue 
amongst  churches  which  have  divergent  practices  in  this  regard.  A clarification  of  the 
parameters  of  the  debate  shows  that  the  fact  of  not  permitting  the  ordination  of  women  does 
not  imply  a rejection  of  women  themselves  since  churches  which  do  not  ordain  women 
nevertheless  frequently  appoint  them  to  positions  of  considerable  responsibility  and  influence. 
However,  important  as  other  ministries  may  be,  the  inability  to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
is  experienced  by  many  women,  who  are  convinced  of  their  call,  as  a denial  of  their  being 
and  worth. 

24.  A continuing  way  forward  will  be  marked  by  mutual  respect  and  openness  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  recommend  that  further  discussion  on  the  ordination  of 
women  take  place  within  the  context  of  the  koinonia  of  women  and  men  in  the  church,  and 
their  call  to  ministries.  We  suggest  that  this  question  be  explored  from  the  following 
perspectives: 

(a)  Theology  and  theological  anthropology, 

(b)  Tradition, 

(c)  Practice, 

(d)  Study  of  the  churches’  ordination  liturgies, 

(e)  Processes  of  decision-making  regarding  this  issue  both  by  churches  that  do  not  and 

those  that  do  ordain  women  to  the  presidency  of  the  eucharist. 

We  also  recommend  that  both  churches  which  practice  ordination  of  women  and  those  which 
do  not  be  invited  to  analyze  and  to  share  the  reasons  for  their  particular  stance,  as  well  as 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  process  that  led  them  to  it.  Specifically,  they  might  point  to 
whether  their  stance  is  based  on  cultural  considerations,  or  on  issues  of  discipline,  or  on 
loyalty  to  tradition,  or  on  obedience  to  the  substance  of  the  faith,  or  on  the  sacramental 
nature  of  ordination,  or  on  other  factors  or  combinations  of  factors.  They  might  also  explain 
the  theological  methodologies  they  have  used  in  reaching  their  position.  It  would  be  helpful 
if  churches  would  refrain  from  negative  judgments  on  decisions  either  to  ordain  women  or 
to  continue  a practice  of  not  ordaining  them,  in  order  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  churches’ 
unity,  a constructive  atmosphere  for  further  study  and  discussion  be  created. 

25.  There  is  growing  convergence  amongst  the  churches  regarding  the  need  for  a ministry 
of  oversight  (episkope)  at  all  levels  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  However,  a tendency  to  identify 
this  with  the  personal  ministry  of  bishops  and,  in  particular,  with  the  historic  episcopate,  is 
problematic  for  churches  which  have  a clear  ministry  of  oversight  but  do  not  have  personal 
bishops  or  stand  within  the  historic  episcopate. 
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26.  The  churches  would  benefit  from  joint  theological  and  historical  research  into  the 
exercise  of  episkope.  This  would  be  enhanced  if  carried  out  within  the  broader  study  of 
ministry  in  general.  Such  a study  would  include:  the  identification  of  different  forms  of 
exercising  oversight  and  ensuring  order  and  unity,  questions  of  succession  in  time  and  place, 
the  accountability  of  ministers  of  oversight  (episkope)  to  a particular  community,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  whole  Church.  This  latter  factor  is  closely  related  to  the  notion  of  the 
eucharist  as  sacrament  of  unity,  for,  traditionally,  it  is  the  one  who  exercises  oversight  at  the 
local  level  who  also  presides  at  the  eucharist.  Mutual  recognition  of  the  churches’  ministry 
of  oversight  ensures  the  mutual  recognition  of  their  eucharist,  for  the  Church  of  God  fully 
united  is  manifested  in  the  communion  of  all  the  local  communities  gathered  around  the 
eucharistic  table  presided  by  ministers  in  communion. 

27.  As  we  move  towards  this  mutual  recognition,  we  recommend  that  those  who  exercise 
the  ministry  of  oversight  or  leadership  promote  in  a special  way  the  Christian  task  of  creating 
public  opportunities  to  display,  through  acts  of  mutual  goodwill,  their  koinonia  in  Christ  and 
to  make  explicit,  when  joining  in  public  social  witness,  that  their  cause  has  a common  origin 
in  their  one  baptism  into  Christ. 

28.  At  this  stage  in  our  journey  into  koinonia,  the  issue  of  the  necessity  or  desirability  of 
a primatial  office  and  its  nature  can  be  only  briefly  touched  upon.  Churches  from  different 
traditions  adopt  very  different  positions  with  regard  to  such  an  office.  Before  taking  up  this 
matter,  some  will  have  to  deal  with  the  prior  question  of  personal  episkope  as  a focus  of 
unity.  Others  have  already  reached  a measure  of  agreement  which  allows  them  to  discuss  it. 
This  issue  should  be  on  the  agenda  in  any  future  ecumenical  study  of  ecclesiology. 

ECCLESIOLOGY 

29.  The  responses  of  the  churches  to  BEM  perceived  the  need  for  further  work  on  the 
ecclesiology  which  underlies  and  surrounds  the  understanding  and  practice  of  baptism, 
eucharist  and  ministry;  and  subsequent  reflection  has  suggested  that  the  notion  and  reality  of 
koinonia  furnishes  a suitable  leading  category  for  this  deeper  study.  The  terminology  of 
koinonia  figures  prominent-ly  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  same  idea 
is  enriched  by  associated  images  of  the  Church  (e.g.  the  Body  of  Christ;  the  spiritual 
building;  the  vine  and  the  branches).  Ecclesiology  as  a special  theme  needs  to  be  set  in  the 
wider  dogmatic  context  represented  by  the  ongoing  study  of  Faith  and  Order  on  "The 
Apostolic  Faith",  while  dogmatic  reflection  in  turn  must  always  be  in  the  service  of  the  living 
reality  of  the  Church  and,  in  particular,  the  extension  and  deepening  of  koinonia  with  God 
and  God’s  people  as  instruments  for  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  purpose  now  and  in  the 
completed  reign  of  God. 

30.  Baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  all  need  to  be  examined  again  in  relation  to  the 
koinonia  which  they  signify,  express  and  create.  The  present  achievements  and  continuing 
challenges  are  well  stated  in  paragraph  6 and  commentary  of  the  baptismal  section  of  BEM, 
and  paragraphs  19-21  of  the  eucharistic  section.  With  regard  to  ministry,  a crucial  question 
remains  that  of  preservation  and  extension  of  the  church’s  continuity  (temporal  succession) 
and  unity  (spatial  bonds)  which  most  Christians  see  focused  in  the  person  and  office  of  the 
episcopate. 
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3 1 . The  exercise  and  achievement  of  fuller  churchly  koinonia  require  that  several  other 
issues  be  addressed: 

Structures  of  mutual  accountability  and,  where  possible,  common  decision-making  and 
action  need  to  be  discerned  and  developed  (there  are  biblical  models  for  this  which 
ought  to  be  explored,  e.g.  John  12:24-26;  13:13-16;  Matt.  5:21-26;  18:15-20;  Acts 
6 and  15).  In  considering  the  structures  of  the  common  life,  the  experiences  and 
witness  of  Anglican,  Catholic,  Orthodox  and  Protestant  religious  communities  (orders, 
congregations)  and  of  Protestant  diaconal  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  should  be 
harvested;  some  of  these  have  developed  an  ecumenical  common  life. 

Further  attention  is  needed  to  the  meaning  and  forms  of  the  "local  churches  truly 
united"  which  the  1975  Nairobi  Assembly  and  the  1991  Canberra  Assembly  of  the 
WCC  envisaged  as  the  components  in  a "conciliar  fellowship". 

Churches  need  to  find  and  display  a justified  confidence  in  the  ecclesiality  of  other 
Christian  communities  with  whom  they  are  seeking  a deepened  koinonia,  while 
encouraging  shared  worship  across  communions  and  traditions  and  more  adequately 
equipping  members  to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  they  adhere  to.  The  destructive 
effects  of  intra-Christian  proselytism  upon  churchly  koinonia  need  to  be  observed  and 
deplored. 

Continued  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  a joint  theological  education  and 
ecumenical  formation  within  our  churches  for  mutual  enrichment  by  our  experiences 
with  the  Bible  in  our  respective  life-contexts. 

Further  attention  generally  must  be  given  to  develop  in  all  ecumenical  publications 
a hermeneutic  and  language  which  might  be  understood  easily  by  those  whom  we 
want  to  address  but  who  are  not  familiar  with  our  somewhat  esoteric  language. 

32.  All  these  theological  and  practical  tasks  can  only  be  accomplished  in  an  appropriate 
pastoral  and  spiritual  framework.  There  is  urgent  need  for  the  reconciliation  and  healing  of 
memories.  Inherited  grievances  and  hurtful  wounds  can  be  overcome  and  transfigured  by 
sometimes  costly  acts  of  koinonia  that  establish  a new  perspective  and  start  to  create  new  and 
better  memories.  The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  through  common  worship 
of  the  Triune  God  and  through  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  experienced  in  a significant  way 
the  beginnings  of  such  a healing. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1.  We  recommend: 

that  Faith  and  Order  put  in  process  for  consideration  by  the  churches  a way  for  the 
mutual  recognition  of  each  other’s  baptism  by  the  churches; 
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that,  where  this  is  possible  but  not  already  done,  the  churches  develop  a common 
baptismal  certificate; 

that  the  churches  invite  neighbour  churches  to  participate  in  baptism  in  appropriate 
ways  (cf.  paragraph  12  above). 

2.  We  recommend  that  Faith  and  Order,  as  part  of  its  work  on  ecclesiology  and  the 
development  of  koinonia,  devote  sustained  attention  and  study  to  the  question  of  presidency 
at  the  eucharist  (cf.  paragraph  18  above). 

3.  We  recommend  that  further  work  by  Faith  and  Order  and  in  the  churches  on  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  ministry  include  the  themes  enumerated  in  paragraph  22  above. 

4.  We  recommend  that  continuing  work  on  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women  be 
conducted  along  the  lines  indicated  in  paragraph  24  above. 

5.  We  recommend  a study  of  the  ministry  of  oversight  (episkope)  in  the  terms  outlined 
in  paragraph  26  above. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  transmit  to  the 
churches,  together  with  the  report  of  the  sections,  the  Discussion  Paper  entitled  Towards 
Koinonia  in  Faith.  Life  and  Witness. 

7.  We  recommend  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  promote  study  and  work  on 
ecumenical  hermeneutics  and  methodology. 

Cf.  also  the  suggestions  in  para.  31. 
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REPORT  OF  SECTION  IV: 

CALLED  TO  COMMON  WITNESS  FOR  A RENEWED  WORLD 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  Witness  to  God  the  Holy  Trinity  is  an  integral  part  of  authentic  Christian  living.  As 
such,  common  witness  is  an  integral  part  of  Christian  communion,  inseparable  from  koinonia 
in  apostolic  faith,  sacraments  and  shared  life. 

2.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  always  insisted  that  the  division  of  the  Church  is  an 
obstacle  to  effective  mission;  the  message  is  continually  undercut  by  the  disunity  of  those 
who  bear  the  message.  Thus,  the  experience  of  koinonia  among  those  who  have  responded 
to  the  call  of  Christ  is  a sign  to  the  world  of  God’s  reconciling  intention  for  all  creation. 

3.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  common  witness  fosters  koinonia.  Sharing  in  struggles 
for  justice  or  in  acts  of  service  or  in  moments  of  proclamation  builds  up  and  expresses  our 
common  life  in  Christ.  Christian  witness  needs  always  to  be  deepened  by  theological 
reflection  as  we  seek  common  understanding  of  the  grounds  for  our  convictions;  but,  in  the 
same  way,  our  theological  confessions  need  to  be  tested  by  the  experience  of  common 
witness  for  a renewed  world. 

4.  The  wholeness  of  this  ecumenical  vision  can  be  seen  in  Faith  and  Order  studies.  In 
Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  for  example,  the  eucharist  is  understood  as  "precious  food 
for  missionaries"  (Eucharist,  para.  26),  strengthening  Christians  for  their  work  of  witness. 
But  the  text  also  affirms  that  our  eucharistic  celebrations  are  incomplete  apart  from  their 
extension  in  mission,  what  some  have  called  "the  liturgy  after  the  liturgy".  The  memorial 
(anamnesis!  we  celebrate  is  precisely  of  One  whose  life  was  total  self-giving;  it  is  not  only 
a remembrance  but  an  anticipation  of  God’s  reign  of  justice,  peace,  and  the  restoration  of 
creation.  Common  witness  may„#thus,  be  thought  of  as  a "eucharistic  vision  of  life"  which 
gives  thanks  for  what  God  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
through  acts  of  joyous  self-offering.  In  the  eucharist  God  comes  to  meet  us  in  Christ  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Part  of  our  response  is  the  offering  up  the  fruits  of  our 
cooperation  with  God’s  creation. 

5.  The  current  state  of  our  world  makes  this  discussion  of  unity  and  witness  not  just 
important  but  urgent.  Christian  koinonia,  which  is  a gift  and  calling  of  God  "that  the  world 
may  believe,"  can  also  be  seen  as  a form  of  resistance  against  those  forces  bent  on 
fragmentation  and  destruction  of  the  wider  human  community.  As  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  said 
to  us  at  this  conference,  "Apartheid  is  too  strong  for  a divided  church".  Such  a statement 
is  intensely  theological.  By  denying  the  truth  that  human  beings  are  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  by  denying  the  unity  Christians  have  through  baptism,  apartheid  confronts  us  not 
only  with  an  issue  of  human  rights  or  social  justice  but  of  Christian  faith.  This  integration 
of  ethics  and  ecclesiology,  and  this  insistence  on  the  interrelation  of  Christian  koinonia  and 
wider  human  community,  have  marked  our  discussions  in  this  conference. 
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6.  Our  experience  confirms  that  common  witness  can  help  determine  criteria  for 
authentic  Christian  living.  We  believe  that  koinonia,  which  is  a gift  of  God, 

will  have  as  its  purpose  participation  in  God’s  trinitarian  life  and  in  God’s  mission 
for  a world  crying  out  for  renewal; 

will  help  us  experience  and  look  forward  to  the  fullness  of  the  reign  of  God 
with  its  promise  of  salvation,  reconciliation  and  renewal  for  the  whole  of 
humanity  and  creation; 

will  be  marked  by  diversity  in  its  forms  of  witness.  Some  within  the  Body  of 
Christ  emphasise  proclamation  and  invitation;  others  stress  service  or  actions 
aimed  at  the  transformation  of  unjust  structures;  still  others  give  priority  to 
lives  of  personal  discipline  and  holiness.  All  three  are  responses  to  the 
gracious  initiative  of  God  and  all  three  are  needed  if  the  church’s  witness  is 
to  be  complete.  Evangelism  is  a witness  to  God’s  mercy;  justice-seeking  is 
a witness  to  God’s  righteousness;  service  is  a witness  to  God’s  compassion; 

will  be  characterized  by  engagement  in  God’s  work  for  justice  and  by  just 
relationships  in  its  own  life.  Koinonia  is  compromised  by  continuing  inequality 
between  rich  and  poor,  women  and  men,  and  Christians  of  different  races  and 
cultures; 

will  be  marked  by  an  attitude  of  repentance; 

will  be  expressed  through  giving  special  preference  to  those  who  have  been 
marginalized  in  our  societies; 

will  be  marked  by  a lifestyle  of  respect  for  creation: 

will  be  marked  by  a lifestyle  of  dialogue,  including  that  with  neighbours  of 
living  faiths; 

will  be  marked  by  respectful  appreciation  of  the  integrity  of  other  Christian 
communities; 

will  not  reflect  the  human  addiction  to  dominating  power; 

will  be  expressed  in  local  settings  where  Christians  live  and  witness; 

will  be  costly.  There  is  a cheap  unity  which  avoids  contested  issues  because 
they  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Costly  unity  will  not  be  afraid  of 
legitimate  conflict. 

7.  Witness  should  remain  a major  concern  on  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda.  Faith  and 
Order’s  integration  in  the  WCC  underlines  the  conviction  that  unity  in  faith,  active 
engagement  for  justice,  and  joyful  proclamation  of  Christ  are  not  competing  priorities  but 
complementary  responses  to  the  one  Gospel. 
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Section  IV  pursued  these,  and  other,  themes  under  five  headings: 

A.  CHURCH  AND  HUMANITY  IN  THE  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

8.  The  Church  understands  itself  as  both  foretaste  and  expectation  of  the  koinonia  of  the 
entire  creation  with  the  trinitarian  God,  through  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Therefore,  it  is  vital  that  church,  humanity  and  kosmos  be  looked  at  holistically  and  in  the 
perspective  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  is  a gift;  its  full  realisation  is  the  very  work  of 
God.  As  partakers  of  the  trinitarian  life,  however,  the  members  of  the  Church  are  called  to 
be  co-workers  with  God  (1  Cor.  3:9)  for  the  implementation  of  the  values  of  the  Kingdom 
in  the  world. 

9.  History,  and  the  current  state  of  the  world,  prove  that  the  word  "progress"  should  be 
avoided  when  speaking  of  the  way  towards  full  realisation  of  the  Kingdom.  Realisation  of 
the  Kingdom  cannot  be  based  on  human  endeavour  alone  since  such  endeavour  is  very  often 
dominated  by  sin  and  marked  by  alienation  from  its  true,  God-given  vocation.  It  is  widely 
recognised  in  our  day  that  the  ideology  of  progress  has  become,  in  many  ways,  destructive. 
This  ideology  contributes  to  the  brokenness  of  koinonia  and  community  - within  the  Church, 
among  members  of  the  human  family,  and  between  humanity  and  creation. 

10.  The  failure  to  live  out  the  apostolic  faith  in  the  world  also  contributes  to  divisions 
among  Christians  and  is  a hindrance  to  the  mission  and  credibility  of  the  Church.  Growth 
in  our  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith,  as  expressed  in  life  and  witness,  is  part  of 
the  church’s  cooperation  in  God’s  work  of  healing  and  renewal. 

11.  Renewal  of  church  and  world,  in  response  to  the  initiative  of  God,  will  require  a new 
quality  and  style  of  life.  The  implementation  of  such  a new  quality  and  style  of  life  is 
conditioned,  in  turn,  by  the  rediscovery  of  a fervent,  all-embracing  spirituality.  Genuine 
spirituality  is  related  to  perpetual  repentance.  Through  repentance,  people  open  themselves 
freely  and  completely  to  the  work  and  presence  of  God  in  their  lives  and,  in  humility, 
become  aware  of  their  own  failures.  The  history  of  the  Church  makes  clear  that  such  lives 
of  repentance  and  spiritual  depth  have  been  the  source  of  Christianity’s  real  missionary 
power.  It  is  through  such  lives  that  God  works  to  transform  and  renew  the  world.  The 
rediscovery  of  authentic  Christian  life  and  witness,  rooted  in  the  one  apostolic  faith,  is  both 
a means  by  which  Christians  grow  together  into  fuller  koinonia  and  an  answer  to  the 
increasing  number  of  people  who,  in  their  desire  for  deeper  and  fresher  spiritual  experience, 
become  disillusioned  with  their  churches. 

12.  Faith  and  Order  studies  have,  in  recent  years,  used  the  language  of  "mystery"  and 
"prophetic  sign"  when  describing  the  relationship  between  church,  world  and  Kingdom  (cf. 
Church  and  World.  WCC,  1990,  chapter  3 and  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  WCC,  1991,  part 
III).  These  terms,  while  not  familiar  to  some  Christian  traditions,  may  be  used  to  express  (a) 
that  the  Church  is  a reality  which  transcends  its  empirical,  historical  expression  and  (b)  that 
the  Church,  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  points  not  to  itself  but  beyond  itself  to  the  reign  of 
God. 
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B.  COMMON  WITNESS  IN  MISSION  AND  EVANGELISM 

13.  To  move  towards  true  koinonia,  two  things  are  simultaneously  necessary.  First,  we 
must  continue  to  struggle  towards  a clearer  understanding  of  the  missionary  nature  of  the 
Church.  Second,  we  must  seek  new  ways  to  cooperate  in  shared  service,  proclamation  and 
action  for  justice.  Indeed,  our  churches  should  challenge  themselves  to  seek  common  witness 
in  all  situations  except  those  in  which  deep  differences  of  conviction  compel  them  to  witness 
separately.  The  participants  at  this  Conference  have  identified  three  issues  which  can  be 
barriers  to  common  witness  in  mission  and  evangelism  and  which  we,  therefore,  urge  Faith 
and  Order  to  explore  more  fully. 

14.  Proselvtism  among  Churches.  The  use  of  coercive  or  manipulative  methods  in 
evangelism  distorts  koinonia.  The  evangelization  or  proselytising  of  one  another’s  active 
members  violates  the  real  though  imperfect  koinonia  Christians  already  share.  Such  activities 
undermine  the  credibility  of  the  Church’s  witness  to  the  reconciling  love  and  transforming 
power  of  God.  While  we  are  appreciative  of  previous  studies  in  this  area,  we  urge  Faith  and 
Order  to  undertake,  in  cooperation  with  Unit  II  of  the  WCC,  a new  and  broader  study  of 
mission,  evangelism  and  proselytism.  Such  a study  will  be  incomplete  and  inadequate  unless 
it  includes  the  significant  participation  of  Christians  both  within  and  outside  the  WCC  circle 
of  influence  - including  those  who  are  most  frequently  accused  of  these  practices  and  those 
who  have  changed  church  affiliation  through  the  efforts  of  another  church. 

15.  Such  a study  should  include  a theological  basis  for  mission  and  evangelism, 
clarification  of  terms,  assessment  of  evangelistic  and  proselytistic  practices  and  their 
effectiveness,  and  analysis  of  why  those  who  have  responded  to  them  have  done  so.  It  should 
also  provide  opportunity  for  the  churches  to  engage  in  self-assessment  by  considering  the 
criticisms  of  those  who  have  left  their  ranks. 

16.  We  believe  that  most  groups  and  persons  who  are  engaged  in  such  activities  do  so  out 
of  a genuine  concern  for  the  salvation  of  those  whom  they  address,  but  they  need  to  be 
engaged  in  dialogue  and  their  methods  and  intentions  still  need  to  be  challenged.  We  note 
that,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  there  is  considerable  movement  of  people  between  churches. 
Wherever  churches  show  spiritual  vitality  in  faith,  life  and  witness,  it  seems  that  coercion, 
manipulation  and  proselytism  generally  fail. 

17.  Public  allegations  by  Christians  against  other  Christians  who  may  be  guilty  of 
illegitimate  practices  in  evangelism,  acts  of  proselytism,  or  practices  and  legislation  which 
are  perceived  to  be  oppressive,  communicate  a message  which  runs  counter  to  that  of  the 
Gospel.  These  allegations  often  result  from  the  failure  of  churches  to  address  one  another 
meaningfully  and  directly  according  to  Jesus’  instruction  in  Matthew  18.  We,  therefore,  urge 
Faith  and  Order,  in  cooperation  with  Unit  II,  to  take  initiative  towards  facilitating 
reconciliation  between  WCC  member  churches,  and  between  WCC  member  churches  and 
those  churches  which  are  not  WCC  members,  whose  relations  have  been  damaged  by  acts 
and  allegations  of  proselytism. 

18.  Religious  Liberty.  The  issue  of  proselytism  itself  raises  questions,  not  only  about  our 
freedom  in  the  Gospel  (though  that  is  primary),  but  also  about  our  temporal  freedoms. 
While  there  are  no  limits  on  liberty  of  conscience,  which  should  be  a value  universally 
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affirmed  by  Christians,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  absolute  freedom  of  action  has 
consequences  which,  at  times,  cannot  be  permitted  - for  example,  when  religious  practices 
violate  or  threaten  human  life  and  basic  human  rights.  What  is  the  role  of  the  state  vis  a vis 
the  Church?  How  are  we  to  avoid  facile  accusations  of  "manipulation"  and  "mind  control", 
while  acknowledging  that  clearly  fraudulent  and  coercive  religious  practices  should  be 
restrained?  Today,  when  new  religious  movements  and  older  Christian  bodies  and  movements 
challenge  one  another  across  international  boundaries,  there  is  need  for  a fresh  examination 
of  the  nature  and  limits  of  religious  liberty.  We  call  on  the  WCC  to  undertake  this 
examination,  with  the  goal  of  formulating  a statement  of  principles  for  reception  by  the 
churches. 

19.  Gospel  and  Culture.  Despite  much  previous  work  in  this  area  through  the  WCC,  the 
churches’  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  Gospel  and  culture  remains  inadequate. 
Although  western  Christians,  in  particular,  have  recently  become  more  aware  of  the  ways 
in  which  their  cultural  values  and  habits  have  falsely  been  proclaimed  as  Gospel  truth, 
numerous  unresolved  questions  remain.  These  are  critical  not  only  for  the  task  of  faithful  and 
responsible  evangelism,  but  for  ecumenical  conversation  itself.  What  is  the  relationship,  for 
example,  between  our  identity  as  Christians  and  our  identity  as  representatives  of  a particular 
culture?  Can  cultures  themselves,  as  part  of  God’s  good  creation,  be  bearers  and  revealers 
of  God’s  truth  in  their  very  particularity?  To  what  extent  is  the  Word,  the  one  who  "was  in 
the  beginning",  actively  present  among  those  who  have  not  yet  heard  the  Gospel  proclaimed? 
Increasingly,  some  argue  that  God  has  indeed  been  present  in  their  cultures,  divine  gifts 
offered  and  divine  goodness  revealed,  even  before  missionaries  arrived  with  formal  teaching 
and  preaching.  To  take  this  claim  seriously  is  not  only  potentially  to  re-think  our  theological 
methodology,  but  also  to  rethink  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  tasks  of  mission  and 
evangelism. 

C.  COMMON  WITNESS  IN  DIALOGUE  WITH  PEOPLE  OF  OTHER  LIVING 
FAITHS 

20.  Christians’  approach  to  other  persons,  including  persons  of  other  living  faiths,  is 
grounded  in  the  experience  of  God’s  love  in  Jesus  Christ  revealed  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
calls  us  to  reach  out  to  others  in  love. 

21.  The  churches  are  part  of  a global  community  marked  by  religious  pluralism,  though 
they  experience  the  urgency  and  quality  of  interfaith  relations  in  different  ways  in  their 
various  contexts.  This  situation  of  dramatic  diversity  can  be  both  positive  and  negative.  On 
the  one  hand,  dialogue  among  persons  of  different  religious  convictions  can  be  enormously 
enriching.  But,  on  the  other,  religion  is  an  element  in  conflict  and  division  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Both  of  these  realities  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  approaching  the  topic  of 
interfaith  dialogue. 

22.  It  is  important  to  acknowledge  that  dialogue  among  Christians  and  dialogue  between 
Christians  and  people  of  other  living  faiths  have  different  goals.  Dialogue  among  Christians 
aims  at  full  visible  unity.  By  contrast,  we  understand  interfaith  dialogue  to  mean  an  ongoing 
conversation  and  encounter  aimed  at  fostering  mutual  understanding,  cooperation  in  response 
to  human  need,  mutual  witness  and  the  shared  pursuit  of  truth. 
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23.  Such  dialogue,  like  all  Christian  witness,  follows  Jesus  Christ  in  respecting  and 
affirming  the  uniqueness  and  freedom  of  others.  Christians  should  allow  their  partners  in 
dialogue  to  witness  to  their  faith  in  their  own  terms.  "Such  an  attitude  springs  from  the 
assurance  that  God  is  the  creator  of  the  whole  universe  and  that  he  has  not  left  himself 
without  witness  at  any  time  or  any  place  (Acts  14:17).  The  Spirit  of  God  is  constantly  at 
work  in  ways  that  pass  human  understanding  and  in  places  that  to  us  are  least  expected.  In 
entering  into  a relationship  of  dialogue  with  others,  therefore,  Christians  seek  to  discern  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  God  and  the  way  he  deals  with  humanity"  (Mission  and  Evangelism: 
An  Ecumenical  Affirmation.  1982,  para.  43).  It  is  from  this  perspective  that  Christians 
should  pursue  their  mandate  to  share  the  message  of  God’s  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  with 
every  person  and  every  people  (cf.  Matt.  28:19). 

24.  Through  our  discussions  we  have  been  able  together  to  affirm: 

That  conversations  aimed  at  promoting  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  (the  proper 
mandate  of  Faith  and  Order)  need  to  take  the  interfaith  context  in  which  we  live  fully 
into  account.  This  include  traditional  religions  as  well  as  the  major  world  religions. 

That  Christian  koinonia  has  been  and  is  diminished  by  mutual  rejection  among 
Christians  because  of  different  theological  understandings  of  dialogue.  Some  speak 
of  the  presence  and  action  of  God,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  other  faith 
communities.  Those  who  take  this  approach  believe  that  work  for  tolerance  and 
interfaith  cooperation  is  a crucial  part  of  the  church’s  mission.  Others  emphasize 
witness  to  the  uniqueness  of  God’s  saving  work  in  Christ,  and  thus  believe  that 
dialogue  is  primarily  "pre-evangelism".  Christians  generally  agree  that  witness  and 
cooperation  for  the  good  of  the  human  community  are  integral  to  authentic  Christian 
living. 

That  Christian  koinonia  can  be  enriched  by  interfaith  encounter.  In  dialogue, 
Christians  learn  to  present  their  faith  with  humility  and  experience  the  wondrous 
variety  of  God’s  presence  in  creation. 

That  the  search  for  koinonia,  based  on  a common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  and 
sacramental  sharing,  enhances  our  sense  of  Christian  identity  and,  thus,  contributes 
to  the  quality  of  our  dialogue  with  people  of  living  faiths. 

D.  COMMON  WITNESS:  DISCIPLESHIP  AS  CORPORATE  MORAL  COMMITMENT 

25.  The  Church  is  the  community  of  people  called  by  God  who,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  united  with  Jesus  Christ  and  sent  as  his  disciples  to  witness  to  and  participate  in  God’s 
reconciliation,  healing  and  transformation  of  creation.  The  Church’s  relation  to  Christ  means 
that  faith  and  community  are  matters  of  discipleship  in  the  sense  of  moral  commitment.  The 
being  and  mission  of  the  Church,  therefore,  are  at  stake  in  witness  through  proclamation  and 
concrete  actions  for  justice,  peace  and  integrity  of  creation.  This  is  a defining  mark  of 
koinonia  and  central  to  our  understanding  of  ecclesiology.  The  urgency  of  these  issues  makes 
it  manifest  that  our  theological  reflection  on  the  proper  unity  of  Christ’s  Church  is  inevitably 
related  to  ethics. 
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26.  Models  of  discipleship  are  based  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
on  the  Scriptures.  We  are  called  to  discipleship  in  response  to  the  living  Word  of  God  by 
obeying  God  rather  than  human  beings,  repenting  of  our  own  sinful  actions,  forgiving  others 
and  living  sacrificial  lives  of  service. 

27.  In  the  world  in  which  we  live,  we  are  faced  with  urgent  moral  issues.  Koinonia  is 
both  generated  and  shaped  by  our  engagement  in  them.  These  issues  are  part  of  the  life  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  and  forge  the  way  faith  is  lived  out  and  reflected  upon.  In  facing 
them  the  Church  will  often  need  to  work  with  other  communities  of  good-will,  sharing  in 
their  expertise  and  commitment.  Christians  can  frequently  be  motivated  and  challenged  by 
the  dedication  and  urgency  that  others  bring  to  this  task. 

28.  Christians,  however,  can  contribute  a particular  dimension  to  their  engagement  in 
ethical  and  social  matters.  The  source  of  their  passion  for  the  transformation  of  the  world  lies 
in  their  relation  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  believe  that  God  - who  is  absolute  love,  mercy 
and  justice  - is  by  the  Holy  Spirit  working  through  them.  The  Christian  community  always 
lives  within  the  ambient  of  divine  grace  and  forgiveness.  This  not  only  allows  its  members 
to  repent  constantly  of  their  own  weakness  and  failure  but  also  to  be  agents  of  reconciliation 
and  forgiveness  in  our  world. 

29.  Christian  discipleship  can  raise  complex  ethical  questions  which  need  serious 
consideration  within  the  community  of  faith.  There  are  occasions  when  moral  issues 
challenge  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  community  itself  and  make  it  necessary  to  take  a 
corporate  stance  to  preserve  its  authenticity  and  credibility.  To  arrive  at  such  a corporate 
stance,  we  urgently  need  structures  of  the  type  of  the  council  described  in  Acts  15  which  can 
generate  koinonia.  Coming  to  a common  mind  on  divisive  issues  is  always  costly  for 
Christians,  but  is  an  integral  part  of  the  call  to  discipleship  and  koinonia. 

30.  Koinonia  in  relation  to  ethics  does  not  mean  in  the  first  instance  that  the  Christian 
community  designs  codes  and  rules;  rather,  it  means  that  the  Church  is  a place  where,  along 
with  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  (and  as  an  inseparable  part 
of  these),  the  Gospel  tradition  is  probed  constantly  for  moral  inspiration  and  insight.  It  is  also 
a source  which  enables  us  to  keep  the  issues  of  humanity  and  world  ever  alive  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  (cf.  Costly  Unity.  WCC,  1993,  para.  19). 

31.  While  corporate  witness  is  desirable,  however,  there  are  times  when  an  individual  or 
group  of  Christians  may  be  called  to  take  an  alternative  position,  depending  both  on  their 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  and  their  perception  and  experience  of  social,  political,  cultural 
and  economic  reality.  In  situations  where  Christians  or  churches  do  not  agree  on  an  ethical 
position,  they  need  to  continue  to  dialogue  with  one  another  in  an  effort  to  discover  whether 
such  differences  can  ultimately  be  overcome,  and  if  not,  whether  they  are  truly  church- 
dividing.  The  ecumenical  task  is  continually  to  seek  obedience  in  relation  to  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  It  is  essential  that  the  churches  commit  themselves  to  stay  together 
within  ecumenical  structures  and  to  realize  mutual  accountability  within  them  as  they  pursue 
these  answers. 

32.  We  affirm  that,  in  many  places  and  at  different  levels,  koinonia-generating 
involvement  in  the  struggles  of  humanity  is  taking  place.  We  recognise  in  these  common 
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involvements  an  urgent,  real,  but  imperfect  koinonia,  and  urge  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  to  give  priority  to  lifting  up  and  clarifying  their  ecclesiological  implications. 

E.  COMMON  WITNESS  IN  THE  CARE  OF  CREATION 

33.  The  Triune  God  who  acts  in  human  history  also  upholds  all  creation.  Any  discussion 
of  koinonia,  therefore,  should  include  not  only  issues  of  human  community  but  of  the 
communion  between  humanity  and  the  whole  of  creation.  This  is  especially  so  since  human 
rebellion  and  sin  break  this  communion  in  ways  which,  today,  threaten  the  very  foundations 
of  life  on  earth. 

34.  It  is  essential  for  the  churches  to  recognise  that  the  threats  to  human  survival  on  this 
planet  are  real  and  that  the  tasks  before  us,  in  response  to  God’s  sustaining  and  redeeming 
work,  are  urgent.  The  human  addiction  to  power  and  the  selfish  accumulation  of  wealth  both 
degrade  the  earth  and  undermine  our  present  existence  and  the  lives  of  generations  to  come. 
The  urgency  of  the  hour  demands  a renewed  Christian  anthropology  as  well  as  a renewed 
emphasis  on  the  call  that  Christians  have  to  participate  in  God’s  healing  of  the  broken 
relationship  between  creation  and  humankind.  We  must  act  now  to  arrest  any  further 
destruction  of  the  earth’s  capacity  to  sustain  life  and  enable  justice.  Indeed,  we  must  be 
converted  through  the  power  of  God,  manifesting  a new  style  of  living  in  relation  to  our 
neighbours  and  the  earth.  We  need  an  inclusive  spirituality  which  recognizes  that  human 
beings  are  but  a part  of  God’s  astonishing  creation. 

35.  Discussion  of  this  theme  should  always  take  full  account  of  biblical  perspectives.  A 
biblical  understanding  of  care  for  environment  will  include 

the  goodness  of  creation  (Gen.  1-2); 

worship  to  the  glory  of  God  as  the  crowning  response  of  creation  (Genesis  1)  and  the 
refusal  to  deify  or  worship  anything  in  nature  (Rom.  1:23,  Deut.  4:16,  Jer.  10:15); 

creation  of  humans  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  the  image  of  God,  a reminder  of 
the  interrelatedness  of  humanity  and  creation; 

the  wisdom  tradition  in  Scripture  (e.g.,  Ps.  8 and  24); 

the  reality  of  sin  and  the  resulting  exploitation  of  the  earth  and  other  human  beings; 
the  demand  for  justice  in  response  to  the  justice  of  God; 

the  God-given  responsibility  of  humanity  to  tend  the  earth  rather  than  to  dominate  it 
(Gen.  l:27f.  and  2:15); 

the  call  Christians  have  to  be  "priests"  as  well  as  "stewards"  - that  is,  offering  back 
to  God  that  which  already  belongs  to  God  (Heb.  5: Iff,  1 Pet.  2:9). 

36.  It  is  important  that  churches  within  the  ecumenical  movement  continue  their 
discussion  of  the  relationship  between  issues  of  justice  and  issues  of  ecology.  What  are  the 
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connections  between  economic  justice  and  ecological  preservation?  How  can  all  voices  be 
heard  in  this  conversation? 

37.  Another  important  dimension  of  this  discussion  is  the  question  of  power,  the  power 
of  the  reign  of  God  as  distinguished  from  the  powers  of  this  world.  The  power  of  the  reign 
of  God  is  displayed  in  self-giving  love  and  in  living  the  truth  in  word  and  deed.  Such 
sacrificial  love  leads  to  the  cross;  yet,  the  power  of  the  resurrection  makes  possible 
courageous  truth-telling  and  committed  action  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  for  the  sake  of 
creation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

38.  That  a significant  proportion  of  Faith  and  Order’s  time  and  energy  be  directed  to 
collaboration  with  other  units  of  the  WCC  on  the  following  themes: 

- Proselvtism  and  Religious  Freedom  (see  paras  14-18  above).  This  study  should  be  done 
in  cooperation  with  Unit  II  and  should  be  carried  out  within  the  wider  framework  of 
mission  and  evangelism.  It  should  also  take  into  account  previous  and  ongoing  work  in 
this  area  undertaken  by  the  WCC  and  its  Joint  Working  Group  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  should  involve  both  member  churches  of  the  WCC  and  non-member  churches. 
Its  particular  aims,  however,  would  be 

- to  clarify  such  terms  as  "proselytism", 

- to  assess  proselytizing  practices  in  emerging  pluralistic  societies, 

- to  analyze  the  reason  why  such  practices  are  effective  in  various  places,  and 

- to  propose  concrete  ways  in  which  tension  arising  from  such  practices  may  be  resolved. 

- Gospel  and  Culture  (see  para.  19  above).  This  study  should  explore  ways  in  which  the 
Gospel  both  critiques  and  affirms  culture  and  context.  As  part  of  Faith  and  Order’s 
mandate  to  promote  visible  unity,  this  study  might  explore 

(a)  ways  of  making  decisions  in  different  local  contexts  and  their  relationship  to  wider 
authorities, 

(b)  the  expression  given  to  the  apostolic  faith  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed 
as  it  is  freshly  discovered  and  transmitted  in  the  different  languages  of  humanity, 
and 

(c)  the  possibility  of  celebrating  the  universal  gift  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  in  the 
eucharist  with  elements  taken  from  the  many  different  forms  of  food  and  drink 
around  the  world. 

- Ethics  and  Ecclesiologv  (see  paras  25-32  above).  This  study  should  be  directly  linked  to 
local  experiences  of  the  interconnectedness  of  faith  and  action  and  move  between  an 
investigation  of  the  moral  substance  of  traditions  and  the  moral  experience  of  the  people 
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of  God  today.  We  recommend  that  a concrete  plan  for  such  work  be  brought  to  the  WCC 
Central  Committee  in  January  1994.  We  further  recommend  that  Faith  and  Order 
encourage  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  well  as  various  bilateral  dialogues,  to  seek  clarity  on  whether  contentious  ethical  issues 
need  be  church  dividing. 

- Anthropology  and  the  Theology  of  Creation  (see  para.  34  above). 

39.  That  Faith  and  Order,  alongside  its  other  methods  of  study  and  reflection,  employ 
more  frequently  a method  which,  a)  begins  by  drawing  upon  the  faith  experience  of  the 
participants  as  developed  in  their  struggle  with  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic  issues 
and  b)  continues  by  reflecting  theologically  upon  this  experience  and  by  bringing  this 
experience  into  interaction  with  other  contexts  and  with  the  other  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

40.  That  Faith  and  Order  develop  strategies  and  initiatives  for  promoting  the  reception 
on  local  and  national  levels  of  ecumenical  agreements,  being  aware  that  reception  has  also 
a spiritual  dimension.  This  may  include  : 

- inviting  churches  to  analyze  their  own  situations  in  the  light  of  the  call  to  unity; 

- encouraging  churches  to  respond  to  the  agreements  reached  by  Faith  and  Order  and 
other  ecumenical  conversations; 

- encouraging  churches  to  employ  these  agreements,  wherever  appropriate,  in  prayer  life 
and  worship  as  well  as  in  programs  of  lay  and  clergy  formation; 

- offering  theological  support  for  the  implementation  of  ecumenical  agreements  on 
regional  levels  to  continue  the  conciliar  process  for  Justice,  Peace,  and  the  Integrity  of 
Creation; 

- urging  churches  to  find  appropriate  expressions  of  unity  - locally,  regionally,  and 
globally  - and,  thus,  to  make  visible  the  imperfect  koinonia  that  already  exists  between 
and  among  them. 

This  focus  on  reception  may  involve  the  preparation  of  a working  book  containing  major 
convergence  statements  and  suggestions  of  models  for  facilitating  conversations  between 
churches. 
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PREFACE 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
AND  OF  THIS  DISCUSSION  PAPER 


The  last  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  took  place  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  1963.  We  believe  that  after  30  years  the  time  has  come  for  another 
representative  gathering  of  the  churches.  So  many  things  have  happened  in  the 
ecumenical  movement  since  1963.  So  many  new  questions  about  the  future 
course  of  this  movement  have  arisen.  With  the  help  of  its  theme  Towards 
Koinonia/Communion  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness  the  Fifth  World  Conference 
in  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain,  in  1993  could  thus  provide  a unique 
opportunity: 

to  take  stock  of  what  has  been  achieved  through  ecumenical  dialogue  in 
Faith  and  Order  and  beyond  on  the  way  towards  visible  unity; 

to  challenge  the  churches  to  receive  these  achievements  more  fully  into 
their  thinking,  life  and  ecumenical  relations; 

to  encourage  the  churches  to  affirm  and  live  the  already  existing,  though 
partial,  communion  with  each  other  and  to  resist  all  tendencies  to 
move  backwards; 

to  identify  and  struggle  with  those  issues,  old  and  new,  which  still 
remain  barriers  to  full  communion  and  to  indicate  ways  towards 
overcoming  them; 

to  reflect  together  on  the  future  direction  and  priorities  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  especially  its 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

In  preparing  for  the  Fifth  World  Conference,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
has  sought  to  engage  the  churches  in  conversation  around  the  question  "where 
are  we  and  where  are  we  going  in  the  ecumenical  movement?"  Nine  regional 
consultations  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  a joint  consultation  with 
Programme  Unit  III  of  the  WCC  on  "Koinonia  and  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation" 
and  over  70  responses  from  churches,  ecumenical  groups,  theological  faculties 
and  individuals  have  commented  on  the  first  draft  of  a Working  Document  on 
the  theme  and  sub-themes  of  the  World  Conference.  In  addition,  a wealth  of 
ecumenical  concerns  and  hopes  has  emerged  from  these  consultations.  Many  of 
the  concrete  suggestions  have  been  taken  up  in  the  revision  of  the  Working 
Document  which  was  undertaken  by  a sub-committee  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission  between  January  and  April  1993. 
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The  Standing  Commission  has  decided  to  call  the  former  Working  Document, 
in  its  present  revised  form,  a Discussion  Paper.  With  this  change  of  title  we 
want  to  underline  that  there  is  no  intention  to  refine  this  paper  at  the  World 
Conference  into  a convergence  text.  But  we  hope  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
useful  tool  in  stimulating  and  orientating  conversation  and  also  a potential 
quarry  for  the  work  of  the  sections  and  groups  at  the  World  Conference. 

In  this  paper  we  have  summarized  the  fruits  of  past  Faith  and  Order  work, 
insights  of  bilateral  dialogues,  results  from  other  areas  of  work  in  the  World 
Council  as  well  as  our  experiences  of  a growing  life  together.  In  explaining  the 
three  elements  in  the  theme  "Communion  in  faith,  in  life  and  in  witness"  the 
basic  Faith  and  Order  documents  from  the  last  period  need  to  be  used: 

Confessing  the  One  Faith.  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the  Apostolic 

Faith  as  it  is  Confessed  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381) 

(1991); 

Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982)  and  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 

Ministry  1982-1990.  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses  (1990); 

Church  and  World.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 

Community  (1990)  and  the  renewal  studies,  including  those  on  the 

Community  of  Women  and  Men. 

Our  intention  in  preparing  this  Discussion  Paper  was  that  it  will  provide, 
despite  its  limitations  in  content  and  language,  not  only  a useful  basis  for 
discussions  at  the  World  Conference  in  August  1993,  but  also  serve  as  an 
impetus  and  resource  for  continuing  ecumenical  reflection  and  efforts  within 
the  churches. 

Our  hope  is  that  as  the  World  Conference  engages  in  a biblical  and  theological 
conversation  around  its  theme  and  meditates  in  worship  and  prayer  on  the  will 
and  guidance  of  the  Triune  God,  we  shall  claim  and  celebrate  what  has  already 
happened  in  our  growth  in  communion.  We  hope  also  that  in  a fresh  way  the 
churches  are  challenged  and  encouraged  to  take  bolder  steps  towards  koinonia 
in  faith,  life  and  witness  so  that  they  might  become  credible  instruments  of 
God's  reconciling  and  transforming  purpose  for  all  humanity  and  creation.  We 
also  look  to  the  World  Conference  to  give  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
and  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  new  challenges  and  directions  for  the  next 
stages  of  their  work  of  serving  the  churches  in  their  ecumenical  pilgrimage. 


Mary  Tanner,  Moderator 
Gunther  Gassmann,  Director 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
Bernhauser  Forst 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  April  1993 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  COMMUNION  IN  A TIME  OF  CHANGE 


The  pilgrimage  towards  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness  takes  place  in  an 
ever  changing  world  and  ecumenical  situation.  We  have  been  made  more 
aware  of  the  complexity  of  this  situation  by  the  regional  consultations  which 
have  formed  a part  of  the  preparatory  process  for  the  World  Conference. 
Meetings  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  Caribbean,  Europe,  Latin  America, 
the  Middle  East,  North  America,  as  well  as  the  consultation  on  Justice,  Peace 
and  the  Integrity  of  Creation,  have  brought  together  Christians  from  many 
traditions  in  these  regions.  They  have  highlighted  the  difficulty  of  describing 
the  changing  world  and  ecumenical  situations  in  a few  general  references.  They 
have  also  made  us  keenly  aware  of  our  interdependence  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  make  sense  of  the  call  to  become  a communion  in 
faith,  life  and  witness  without  relating  our  vision  of  that  communion  to  the 
changing  world  and  ecumenical  scene. 


A.  A Changing  World  Situation 

1.  The  Fifth  World  Conference  in  1993  has  as  its  context  a radically  changed 
world  situation  from  that  of  the  Fourth  World  Conference  in  Montreal  in  1963. 
Some  believe  the  real  global  revolution  of  our  epoch  is  only  just  beginning.  In 
various  places  oppressive  political  systems  are  being  challenged  or  changed. 
Democratic  and/or  capitalist  systems  often  seem  unable  to  deal  constructively 
with  their  internal  social  and  economic  difficulties.  The  economic  and  social 
divide  is  growing  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  within  many  countries.  We  are  witnesses  of  national 
disintegration  and  also  of  conflicting  nationalistic  tendencies,  unjust 
distribution  of  resources,  increasing  numbers  of  political  refugees,  the  misuse 
of  science  and  technology,  the  proliferation  of  weapons,  the  epidemic  of 
violence  against  women  and  children,  the  resurgence  of  racist  practices,  the 
spread  of  AIDS,  etc. 

2.  We  live  in  a world  where  four  to  five  billion  people  are  excluded  from 
economic  opportunities,  where  there  persists  an  unfair  transfer  of  wealth  from 
poor  to  rich  countries,  where  millions  of  children  die  every  year,  and  where  the 
favelas  of  the  forgotten  surround  glittering  enclaves  of  affluence.  Human  rights 
are  violated  in  many  places.  Minorities  are  rarely  protected,  particularly  the 
millions  who  become  refugees  of  wars  and  poverty  and  as  strangers  in  strange 
lands  risk  becoming  targets  of  racist  violence.  When  human  beings  are  thus 
regarded  and  used  as  mere  commodities  and  denied  their  God-given  dignity, 
women,  children  and  older  people  are  the  most  exposed  victims. 
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3.  Christians  and  churches  have  no  simple  solutions  for  the  vast  and 
complex  problems  of  our  time.  But  they  are  called  to  be  engaged  rather  than 
retreat  into  a mood  of  powerlessness  and  a concentration  on  merely  spiritual 
tasks.  International  institutions,  non-governmental  organisations,  governments, 
voluntary  movements  and  groups,  churches  and  their  agencies  and  ecumenical 
instruments  seek  to  respond  to  these  problems  and  situations.  In  many  places 
and  worldwide  the  churches  together  have  a special  charge  and  opportunity  to 
join  people  of  other  faiths  and  convictions  in  confronting  the  problems  and 
challenges  of  our  world. 

4.  This  engagement  includes  joining  peoples'  efforts  to  liberate  themselves 
from  dehumanising  poverty  by  sustainable  development,  through  their  own 
enterprise  and  skilled  work  backed  by  fair  and  representative  government. 
This  engagement  includes  helping  people  to  keep  up  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  midst  of  their  daily  struggle  for  survival.  People  search  for  a sense  of 
community  and  respect  for  moral  values  when  they  are  confronted  with  the 
individualistic  pressures  for  recognition  and  success  in  affluent  societies. 
People  yearn  for  a sense  of  purpose  and  meaning  for  life  when  ideological 
concepts  and  the  optimism  of  unlimited  progress  have  lost  their  fascination. 

5.  The  ecumenical  community  must  join  other  international  organisations 
and  movements  in  advocating  for  respect  of  human  rights,  for  protection  of  all 
peoples  and  for  a just  world  economic  order.  The  ecumenical  community  must 
support  the  strengthening  of  international  agencies  for  peace-keeping,  joint 
environmental  action  and  all  efforts  for  reductions  in  armaments  and  in  arms 
trade,  and  for  the  use  of  immense  sums  thus  saved  for  worldwide  reinvestment 
in  human  potential,  in  education,  health  care,  job  creation,  and  land  reform, 
giving  special  priority  to  the  most  marginalized.  In  an  increasingly 
interdependent  and  pluralistic  world,  Christians  are  asked  to  develop  a fresh 
awareness  of  the  dignity  and  contribution  of  the  different  cultures  and  thus  of 
the  interrelation  between  diversity  and  globalism. 


B.  A Changing  Ecumenical  Situation 

6.  The  World  Conference  in  1993  will  take  place  in  a very  different 
ecumenical  situation  from  that  of  Montreal  in  1963:  it  is  a situation  marked  by 
both  continuity  and  change.  We  have  experienced  the  continuing 
transformation  of  relationships  between  many  churches  from  isolation  and 
estrangement  to  mutual  understanding,  co-operation  and  a sense  of  solidarity 
and  common  commitment.  There  has  been  an  immense  growth  of  ecumenical 
structures  on  local,  national  and  regional  levels.  Through  dialogue,  spiritual 
sharing  and  joint  activities  in  innumerable  local  situations  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  been  "earthed"  in  the  life  of  the  churches. 

7.  Of  historic  significance  was  the  entry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into 
the  ecumenical  movement  during  the  period  when  the  Montreal  World 
Conference  took  place.  Remarkable  ecumenical  perspectives  have  been  opened 
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by  such  official  statements  as  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  of  Vatican  II.  A further 
broadening  of  the  ecumenical  movement  was  brought  about  by  the  increased 
presence  and  participation  of  churches  from  the  Southern  hemisphere,  historic 
black  churches,  evangelical  and  charismatic /pentecostal  churches.  As  a result 
of  these  developments  we  find  today  in  many  Christian  communities  a 
deepened  awareness  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church. 

8.  The  emergence  of  bilateral  dialogues  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council  has 
profoundly  influenced  the  progress  of  ecumenical  dialogue.  Important 
theological  convergences  and  agreements  have  been  achieved  in  multilateral 
and  bilateral  statements  since  1963.  These  dialogues,  which  have  enriched  each 
other  with  their  insights  and  results,  have,  to  a large  degree,  confirmed  the 
expectation  that  they  are  complementary  within  the  one  ecumenical 
movement.  The  Faith  and  Order  document  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry 
(1982)  has  become  the  most  widely  distributed  and  discussed  text  - receiving 
both  affirmation  and  critical  questions  - in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  To  this  can  be  added  the  more  recent  Faith  and  Order  study 
documents  on  Church  and  World  (1990)  and  Confessing  the  One  Faith  (1991). 

9.  These  theological  advances  have  enabled  a number  of  churches  to 
formalize  relationships  with  each  other,  including  eucharistic  hospitality  or 
sharing  (e.g.  the  Meissen  Agreement  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (EKD),  the  agreement  between  the  EKD  and 
the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany,  the  interim  eucharistic  sharing  between 
Lutherans  and  Anglicans  in  the  USA,  the  formation  of  united/uniting 
churches).  But  even  where  such  steps  towards  full  eucharistic  communion  have 
not  yet  been  possible,  there  is  a recognition  of  an  already  existing  real,  though 
imperfect,  communion  between  the  churches.  This  recognition  itself  makes  us 
painfully  aware  of  the  remaining  barriers  and  of  our  unfinished  ecumenical 
tasks. 

10.  There  are  new  opportunities  and  problems  on  the  ecumenical 
pilgrimage.  Among  new  opportunities  since  1963  there  is  the  emergence  of  new 
independent  churches,  especially  in  Africa  but  also  in  other  continents,  as  well 
as  the  continuing  growth  of  some  evangelical  and  charismatic/pentecostal 
movements.  Efforts  towards  a rapprochement  between  these  and  the 
traditional  ecumenical  movement  have  led  to  positive  results  and  should  be 
pursued.  The  process  on  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation  (JPIC)  has 
helped  Christians  and  churches  to  recognize  their  common  responsibility  in 
and  for  the  contemporary  world.  The  Ecumenical  Decade:  Churches  in 
Solidarity  with  Women  (1988-1998)  seeks  to  help  the  churches  to  become  truly 
inclusive  communities. 

11.  Among  new  problems  we  observe  in  certain  situations  a decrease  of 
enthusiasm  and  commitment  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  Sometimes  this 
decrease  is  the  result  of  ecumenical  achievements  which  are  seen  by  many  as  a 
sufficient  expression  of  positive  and  friendly  relations  between  churches.  In 
many  places  there  is  still  a reluctance  to  do  together  what  is  ecumenically 
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possible.  Within  the  ecumenical  community  there  are  theological  conflicts, 
across  confessional  boundaries,  among  those  who  have  different  approaches  to 
relations  with  people  of  other  faiths.  There  are  churches  now  facing  new 
barriers  to  their  growing  communion  (e.g  the  problems  between  churches  in 
Eastern  Europe,  differences  on  social  and  ethical  issues  and  the  different 
practices  concerning  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood  and 
episcopate). 

12.  More  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  communication  and  interpretation  in 
order  to  foster  the  reception  of  ecumenical  achievements  by  the  churches.  The 
churches  often  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  receive  such  advances  into  their  life  or 
to  translate  theological  convergences  into  changed  relationships.  At  the  same 
time  ecumenical  bodies  are  called  to  be  open  to  the  critical  and  creative  voices 
in  the  churches  relative  to  the  search  for  visible  unity.  Demands  to  provide  a 
full  theological  agreement  on  all  points  should  not  prevent  the  taking  of 
provisional  steps  which  are  now  possible  on  the  way  towards  greater  koinonia. 
Finally,  a crisis  of  authority  as  well  as  the  different  structures  of  authority  affect 
ecumenical  relations  and  dialogue.  This  challenges  the  churches  to  reflect 
together  on  the  sources  of  authority,  structures  of  decision-making  and  ways  of 
teaching  authoritatively  so  that  increasingly  the  churches  will  be  able  to  decide 
and  act  together. 

13.  For  a number  of  years  there  has  been  a growing  proliferation  of  narrowly 
particularistic  concerns  within  churches  or  regions.  This  is  even  more  serious 
when  it  is  linked  to  a resurgence  of  exclusivistic  and  militant  nationalism  or 
ethnicity  as  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  The 
response  of  the  ecumenical  movement  to  these  and  other  critical  developments 
has  failed  to  provide  ecumenical  initiatives  or  programmes  with  an  overall 
framework  of  clear  ecumenical  perspectives.  Today  many  WCC  programmes 
find  less  public  attention  than  certain  secular  voluntary  initiatives  with  a 
clearer  public  profile  in  which  Christians  participate.  To  refocus  the  ecumenical 
movement  around  a renewed  ecumenical  vision  and  to  concentrate  the 
ecumenical  tasks  would  enable  a more  effective  response  to  be  made  to  the 
cries  of  the  present-day  world.  This  would  be  most  consistent  with  the  mission 
of  the  Church. 


C.  The  Call  to  Move  Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness 

14.  It  is  within  this  changing  world  and  ecumenical  situation  that  the 
churches  are  called  to  move  towards  visible  unity  in  order  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  of  hope  and  reconciliation  for  all  people  and  to  show  a credible  model  of 
that  life  which  God  offers  to  all . 

15.  The  calling  of  the  churches  to  visible  unity  has  been  described  in 
important  statements  of  WCC  Assemblies  at  New  Delhi  1961,  Uppsala  1968 
and  Nairobi  1975.  A further  attempt  was  undertaken  by  the  WCC  Assembly  at 
Canberra  in  1991  to  describe  the  vision  of  unity  of  the  Church  today.  The 
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Canberra  Statement  used  the  notion  of  koinonia,  communion,  to  set  the  unity 
of  the  Church  in  the  broader  context  of  God's  design.  The  statement  The  Unity 
of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling  (cf.  Signs  of  the  Spirit,  ed.  Michael 
Kinnamon,  Geneva,  WCC,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1991,  pp.  172- 
174)  starts  with  the  saving  purpose  of  the  Trinitarian  God  for  creation  and 
humanity  and  the  place  and  role  of  the  Church  as  foretaste,  sign  and  servant 
for  this  reconciling  and  uniting  action  of  God.  The  central  affirmations  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church  are  introduced  by  references  to  ecumenical  reality  with  its 
achievements  and  failures. 

16.  The  central  paragraphs  of  the  statement  (2.1  and  2.2)  are  informed  by  the 
notion  of  koinonia.  They  enumerate  the  characteristics  of  visible 
koinonia/unity  in  continuity  with  earlier  Assembly  statements.  They  also 
describe  the  goal  of  the  process  towards  the  fullness  of  koinonia  in  a new  way: 
"when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy, 
catholic  and  apostolic  church  in  its  fulness".  This  communion  finds  its  local 
and  universal  expression  in  conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.  An  essential 
element  of  such  a communion  is  its  diversity,  held  together  by  the  fundamental 
bonds  of  its  unity.  A new  aspect  of  this  statement  is  its  direct  challenge 
addressed  to  all  churches  to  undertake  concrete  steps  towards  the  fulness  of 
koinonia  and  to  relate  their  efforts  more  closely  to  the  concerns  for  justice, 
peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation. 

17.  The  statement  concludes  with  the  affirmation  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
disturbs  the  churches  in  their  complacency  with  the  scandal  of  division,  and 
makes  them  restless  in  their  predicament,  leads  them  to  repentance  and  to 
hunger  and  thirst  for  full  communion. 

18.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling 

Canberra  1991 

1.1  The  purpose  of  God  according  to  Holy  Scripture  is  to  gather  the 
whole  of  creation  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ  Jesus  in  whom , by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  are  brought  into  communion  with  God 
(Eph.  1).  The  Church  is  the  foretaste  of  this  communion  with  God 
and  with  one  another.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of 
God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enable  the  one  Church  to 
live  as  sign  of  the  reign  of  God  and  servant  of  the  reconciliation  with 
God,  promised  and  provided  for  the  whole  creation.  The  purpose  of 
the  Church  is  to  unite  people  with  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to 
manifest  communion  in  prayer  and  action  and  thus  to  point  to  the 
fulness  of  communion  with  God,  humanity  and  the  whole  creation  in 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

1.2  The  calling  of  the  Church  is  to  proclaim  reconciliation  and 
provide  healing,  to  overcome  divisions  based  on  race,  gender,  age, 
culture,  colour  and  to  bring  all  people  into  communion  with  God. 

Because  of  sin  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  the 
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Spirit,  the  churches  are  painfully  divided  within  themselves  and 
among  each  other.  The  scandalous  divisions  damage  the  credibility  of 
their  witness  to  the  world  in  worship  and  service.  Moreover,  they 
contradict  not  only  the  Church's  witness  but  also  its  very  nature. 

1.3  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  to  God  that  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  the  churches  walk  together  in  mutual  understanding , 
theological  convergence,  common  suffering  and  common  prayer, 
shared  witness  and  service,  and  they  draw  close  to  one  another.  This 
has  allowed  them  to  recognize  a certain  degree  of  communion  already 
existing  between  them.  This  is  indeed  the  fruit  of  the  active  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ  Jesus  and 
who  struggle  for  visible  unity  now.  Nevertheless,  churches  have  failed 
to  draw  the  consequences  for  their  life  from  the  degree  of  communion 
they  have  already  experienced  and  the  agreements  already  achieved. 
They  have  remained  satisfied  to  co-exist  in  division. 

2.1  The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  is  a koinonia 
given  and  expressed  in  the  common  confession  of  apostolic  faith;  a 
common  sacramental  life  entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated 
together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship;  a common  life  in  which 
members  and  ministries  are  mutually  recognized  and  reconciled;  and 
a common  mission  witnessing  to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God's 
grace  and  serving  the  whole  of  creation.  The  goal  of  the  search  for  full 
communion  is  realized  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in 
one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church  in  its  fulness. 
This  full  communion  will  be  expressed  on  the  local  and  the  universal 
levels  through  conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.  In  such  communion 
churches  are  bound  in  all  aspects  of  their  life  together  at  all  levels  in 
confessing  the  one  faith  and  engaging  in  worship  and  witness, 
deliberation  and  action. 

2.2  Diversities  which  are  rooted  in  theological  traditions,  various 
cultural,  ethnic  or  historical  contexts  are  integral  to  the  nature  of 
communion;  yet  there  are  limits  to  diversity.  Diversity  is  illegitimate 
when,  for  instance,  it  makes  impossible  the  common  confession  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  the  same  yesterday,  today  and 
forever  (Heb.  13:8);  salvation  and  the  final  destiny  of  humanity  as 
proclaimed  in  Holy  Scripture  and  preached  by  the  apostolic 
community.  In  communion  diversities  are  brought  together  in 
harmony  as  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  contributing  to  the  richness  and 
fulness  of  the  Church  of  God. 

3.1  Many  things  have  been  done  and  many  remain  to  be  done  on  the 
way  towards  the  realization  of  full  communion.  Churches  have 
reached  agreements  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  which  are 
already  bearing  fruit,  renewing  their  liturgical  and  spiritual  life  and 
their  theology.  In  taking  specific  steps  together  the  churches  express 
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and  encourage  the  enrichment  and  renewal  of  Christian  life,  as  they 
learn  from  one  another,  work  together  for  justice  and  peace  and  care 
together  for  God's  creation. 

3.2  The  challenge  at  this  moment  in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a 
reconciling  and  renewing  moment  towards  full  visible  unity  is  for  the 
Seventh  Assembly  of  the  WCC  to  call  all  churches: 

to  recognize  each  other's  baptism  on  the  basis  of  the 
BEM  document; 

to  move  towards  the  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as 
expressed  through  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  in 
the  life  and  witness  of  one  another; 
on  the  basis  of  convergence  in  faith  in  baptism,  eucharist 
and  ministry  to  consider,  wherever  appropriate,  forms  of 
eucharistic  hospitality;  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  some 
who  do  not  observe  these  rites  share  in  the  spiritual 
experience  of  life  in  Christ; 

to  move  towards  a mutual  recognition  of  ministries; 
to  endeavour  in  word  and  deed  to  give  common  witness  to 
the  gospel  as  a whole; 

to  recommit  themselves  to  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the 
integrity  of  creation,  linking  more  closely  the  search  for 
sacramental  communion  of  the  Church  with  the  struggles 
for  justice  and  peace; 

to  help  parishes  and  communities  express  in  appropriate 
ways  locally  the  degree  of  communion  that  already  exists. 

4.1  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  promoter  ofkoinonia  (2  Cor.  13:13)  gives 
to  those  who  are  still  divided  the  thirst  and  hunger  for  full 
communion.  We  remain  restless  until  we  grow  together  according  to 
the  wish  and  prayer  of  Christ  that  those  who  believe  in  him  may  be 
one  (John  17:21).  In  the  process  of  praying,  working  and  struggling 
for  unity,  the  Holy  Spirit  comforts  us  in  pain,  disturbs  us  when  we 
are  satisfied  to  remain  in  our  division,  leads  us  to  repentance  and 
grants  us  joy  when  our  communion  flourishes. 

19.  This  picture  of  visible  unity  in  the  Canberra  Statement  needs  to  be  drawn 
out  and  developed.  It  will  then  be  seen  more  clearly  what  steps  can  be  taken  on 
the  way  to  visible  unity  and  what  obstacles  remain  to  be  overcome.  This  is  the 
task  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1993.  The  Discussion  Paper 
is  to  enable  the  Conference  to  fulfil  its  task. 


20.  The  Discussion  Paper  begins  in  Chapter  I with  the  notion  of  Koinonia 
in  its  biblical  and  theological  understanding  and  then  relates  this 
understanding  to  humanity  and  creation.  Chapters  II,  III  and  IV 
correspond  to  the  three  elements  in  the  theme  of  the  World 
Conference  Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith.  Life  and  Witness.  Chapter  V 
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seeks  to  develop  some  conclusions  for  the  churches  which  should 
challenge  and  encourage  them  to  pursue  their  ecumenical 
commitment  for  the  sake  of  God's  purpose  for  creation  and 
humanity.  It  is  planned  that  the  four  Sections  of  the  World 
Conference  will  each  deal  with  the  theme  and  content  of  one  of  the 
first  four  chapters  while  all  Sections  will  be  asked  to  deal  also  with 
Chapter  V in  order  to  focus  on  what  steps  need  to  be  taken  now. 


A number  of  questions  are  offered  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  which  relate  to 
the  sub-themes  of  that  chapter.  These  questions  are  intended  to 
facilitate  discussion,  but  not  to  limit  it. 
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I.  THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
KOINONIA  AND  ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE  FOR 
HUMANITY  AND  CREATION 


1.1  The  Biblical  and  Theological  Understanding  of  Koinonia 

21.  In  many  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues,  as  well  as  within  the 
understanding  of  certain  World  Communions,  there  is  a striking,  emerging 
agreement  on  the  use  of  the  notion  of  koinonia  to  describe  the  understanding  of 
the  Church.  The  reason  for  this  growing  convergence  is  the  conviction  that  in 
Christ  Jesus  God  united  with  himself  and  with  one  another  those  dispersed  by 
human  sin  and  set  against  each  other.  In  1 Jn.  1:3. 6. 7 this  is  expressed  as  an 
interrelationship  in  koinonia  which  reconciles  us  with  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
and  with  each  other.  It  seems  that  insights  coming  from  theological  and 
ecumenical  conviction  find  confirmation  in  experience  in  life.  The  notion  of 
"communion"  also  helps  us  to  understand  the  relationships  of  Christians  with 
those  of  other  faiths  and  of  none,  as  well  as  our  relationship  with  creation.  The 
word  koinos  in  common  parlance  of  the  New  Testament  times  signified  that 
which  was  "common"  and  not  only  a mark  of  religious  belonging  (Acts  2:44ff.; 
4:32).  The  idea  expressed  by  the  word  koinonia  - e.g.  Acts  2:42;  Rom.  15:26;  1 
Cor.  1:9;  10:16;  2 Cor.  6:14;  8:4;  9:13;  13:13;  Gal.  2:9;  Phil.  1:5;  2:1;  3:10;  Philem.  6; 
Heb.  13:16;  1 Jn.  1:3. 6. 7 - is  also  expressed  by  other  words:  participation, 
partaking,  sharing,  fellowship,  community.  The  sense  of  all  these  words  is 
gathered  in  the  word  communion,  the  word  most  frequently  used. 

The  concept  of  koinonia/communion  offers  the  biblical  framework  and 
theological  foundation  for  different  models  of  unity,  such  as  "conciliar 
fellowship",  "reconciled  diversity",  "organic  unity",  etc.  It  is  not  a new  model 
added  to  them. 

22.  The  reality  of  the  Church  as  koinonia  is  intimately  linked,  indeed  it  is 
correlative  with  faith.  For  faith  in  the  biblical  sense  does  not  only  mean  a 
certain  content  as  is  entailed  in  the  Creed,  but  it  means  an  existential  act  of  the 
human  person:  living  in  communion  with  God.  Thus  the  biblical 
understanding  of  faith  presupposes  that  human  persons  in  their  innermost 
being  are  relational,  "koinonia-shaped"  beings  - in  relation  to  God  and  also  in 
all  other  dimensions  of  life. 

23.  In  putting  this  emphasis  on  koinonia,  we  have  not  chosen  a new  notion 
or  concept.  Communion  between  God  and  humanity  is  a fundamental  theme  of 


Note  on  terminology:  The  terms  " koinonia " and  (its  translation)  "communion"  are  used  in  this 
Discussion  Paper  as  synonyms. 

Biblical  quotations  are  taken  from  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version  (1989). 
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Holy  Scripture.  By  creating  human  beings  in  God's  image,  God  has  created 
them  to  live  in  communion  with  him,  in  communion  with  each  other,  and  as 
responsible  stewards  of  creation.  In  the  Bible  this  communion  found  its  first 
expression  in  the  story  between  God  the  creator  and  Adam  and  Eve;  it  was 
followed  in  the  covenant  with  Noah  and  the  relationship  with  Abraham,  before 
finding  expression  in  the  covenant  between  God  and’  the  chosen  people, 
through  Moses  and  King  David.  Based  upon  God's  gracious  act  of  freeing  from 
slavery  and  oppression,  thepeople  of  Israel  were  welded  together  and  given 
inspiration  in  the  law  for  living. 

24.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  that  living  in  relationship  with  God  entails 
putting  trusting  faith  in  him,  confessing  the  gracious  acts  of  God  in  creation 
and  salvation;  resisting  idolatry;  keeping  the  Sabbath  and  the  festivals;  and 
living  a life  of  devotion  built  on  adoration,  petition  and  forgiveness. 
Characteristic  of  the  life  of  shalom  was  living  as  a people  committed  to 
defending  the  weak,  the  orphan,  the  widow  and  the  alien;  loving  the 
neighbour;  and  extending  refuge  and  hospitality  to  the  persecuted.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  King  (the  Messiah)  to  see  that  these  acts  of  justice  (mishpat)  and 
righteousness  (tsedhaqah)  and  mercy  (hesedh)  (Mic.  6:8)  were  upheld  in  Israel 
by  the  whole  community.  Serving  and  preserving  the  earth  (Gen.  1:26-31); 
practising  restraint  in  the  exploitation  of  the  land  (Lev.  25)  and  standing  in 
wonder  and  praise  before  the  mysteries  of  creation  were  all  part  of  the 
maintenance  of  harmony  (Ps.  8;  104;  Job  28,  etc).  This  harmony  was  expressed 
and  nurtured  by  living  together  in  the  community  of  God  (qahal  yisrael)  with  a 
common  mind,  rooted  in  faith  and  expressed  in  liturgy  and  in  life. 

25.  God's  teaching  to  Israel  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  tells  us  that 
God  not  only  intends  communion  for  the  people  of  Israel,  but  for  all 
humankind.  In  the  canon  of  Scripture  the  story  about  Israel  is  preceded  by  the 
story  of  creation  thus  emphasizing  the  unity  of  humankind.  It  continues  in  the 
story  of  the  Covenant  with  Noah  which  God  made  with  humanity  as  a whole 
and  with  all  living  creatures.  This  universal  dimension  is  further  expressed  in 
God's  promise  that  in  Abraham  all  nations  will  be  blessed  (Gen.  12:3;  18:18; 
etc.).  The  prophets  of  the  Exile  draw  out  in  a startling  way  the  world-wide 
significance  of  God's  relationship  with  Israel  (Is.  40ff;  Zech.  8:20-21;  14:9)  and 
Israel's  vocation  to  be  "a  light  to  the  nations"  (Is.  49:6). 

26.  God  remained  faithful  to  the  people,  when  they  were  faithful  and  when 
they  turned  away.  Again  and  again  the  prophets  called  the  people  back.  In  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  God  promises  to  the  people  a new  covenant  written  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people  and  not  on  tablets  of  stone.  Christians,  in  accord  with 
the  Scriptures,  believe  this  covenant  to  be  fulfilled  through  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  does  not  exclude  the  belief  that  God's  gracious 
promises  to  Israel  are  still  valid. 

27.  In  the  light  of  the  ministry,  teaching  and  above  all  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  Christian  community  was  led  to  believe  that  God  sent 
his  Son  to  bring  the  possibility  of  communion  for  each  person,  for  all  peoples 
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and  in  relation  to  all  creation.  Jesus  proclaimed  the  Gospel  from  God  saying: 
"The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  near;  repent,  and 
believe  in  the  good  news"  (Mk.  1:14-15).  This  passage  sums  up  the  ministry  of 
Jesus.  Jesus  proclaims  this  Good  News  by  words,  which  include  the  parables, 
some  of  them  using  as  examples  realities  of  creation,  and  also  by  his  actions, 
attitudes  and  options.  Indeed,  his  whole  life  and  finally  his  death  and 
resurrection  proclaim  the  Good  News.  His  parables,  his  miracles,  the  exorcisms 
he  works,  all  are  related  to  the  rule  of  God  which  he  announces.  When  he 
incorporated  into  the  people  of  God  those  who  were  shunned  and  excluded 
(e.g.  Lk.  5:27-32;  19:1-10),  offering  koinonia  to  all  people,  this  action  caused 
conflict  and  koinonia  became  a reality  only  through  struggle  and  pain.  The 
kingdom  moreover  is  not  something  just  to  be  preached  as  such,  and  unrelated 
to  his  own  person,  for  Jesus  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  through  him  and  in  him  that 
the  coming  age  is  breaking  into  the  world  (cf.  Lk.  17:20-22),  that  in  him  it  has 
already  come  upon  us.  Through  communion  with  God  in  him  we  already  enjoy 
what  is  the  heart  of  the  Kingdom  still  to  come  in  fullness  and  glory. 

28.  In  his  own  life  and  ministry,  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the  obedience 
to  his  death,  Jesus  revealed  something  of  the  intimate  relationship  between 
himself  and  his  Father  in  whom  he  abides  (Jn.  15:10),  and  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  working  in  him.  The  mysterious  life  of  divine  communion  between 
Jesus  and  his  Father  and  the  Spirit  is  personal  and  relational  - a life  of  giving 
and  receiving  love  flowing  between  them.  It  is  a life  of  communion  at  the  heart 
of  which  is  a cross;  and  a communion  which  is  always  stretching  out  beyond 
itself  to  embrace  and  enfold  all  within  its  own  life.  Reflecting  upon  Christ's 
own  relationship  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  Christians  came  to  understand 
that  in  the  divine  trinitarian  life  (which  is  communion)  plurality  is  so  held 
together  that  there  is  no  separation  and  the  unity  never  degenerates  into  mere 
uniformity. 

29.  Through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  those  who  are  baptised  die  with 
Christ  and  rise  to  new  life  in  him,  and  are  thus  joined  to  the  Father  (cf.  Rom. 
6:4-5).  Koinonia  signifies  this  relationship  based  on  participation  in  the  reality 
of  God's  own  eternal  life:  "the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God 
and  the  koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  all  of  you"  (2  Cor.  13:13). 

30.  Expressions,  words  and  images  like  "holy  nation"  and  "God's  people"  (1 
Petr.  2:9-10),  "God's  temple"  (1  Cor.  3:16-17),  "vine  and  branches"  (Jn.  15:5), 
"body  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  12:27;  Rom.  12:4-5;  Eph.  1:22-23),  and  others  express  a 
relationship  with  God,  and  resp.  with  Christ  and  thus  refer  to  a participation  in 
the  trinitarian  life  of  God.  They  also  express  the  relationship  in  space  and  time 
among  members  of  the  community.  Their  shared  life,  in  which  unity  and 
diversity  are  inseparable,  is  grounded  in  the  trinitarian  life  and  reflects  it.  This 
divine-human  koinonia  is  a gift  of  God,  not  the  result  of  a gathering  of  like- 
minded  people. 

31.  The  relation  between  God  and  believers  and  among  the  believers 
expressed  by  the  word  koinonia  is  also  described  with  other  words  as  being  "in 
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Christ"  (2  Cor.  5:17;  Col.  1:27-28;  cf.  also  Jn.  15:1-11)  and  of  Christ  being  in  the 
believers  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  8:1-11;  Gal.  2:20).  This 
is  closely  linked  with  the  image  of  the  "body  of  Christ".  Those  who  are 
baptized  into  Christ  become  one  with  him  and  with  one  another  (Rom.  6:4-11; 
1 Cor.  12:13).  Hearing  the  word  of  God  together  in  faith  and  partaking  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  (1  Cor.  11:17-26),  they  share  in  him  and  receive  the  gift  of 
koinonia;  they  become  one  body  in  him  (1  Cor.  10:16-17). 

32.  In  Acts  2:42  koinonia  is  mentioned  as  one  expression  of  how  the 
community  is  nurtured  and  lives  together.  The  community  receives  and  shares 
the  apostolic  teaching,  they  break  the  bread  and  persevere  in  prayer  and 
communion.  By  having  all  things  in  common,  a re-distribution  of  resources 
ensures  that  each  member  of  the  community  has  his/her  basic  need  covered. 
The  koinonia  is  the  sharing  for  the  survival  of  all. 

33.  This  communion  with  Christ  and  with  one  another  entails: 

being  rooted  together  in  faith  which  is  complete  trust  in  the 
trinitarian  God,  changing  life  from  within  (e.g.  Rom.  4); 

receiving  and  sharing  the  apostolic  teaching,  communion  in 
prayer  and  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  in  koinonia  (Acts 
2:42); 

authentic  discipleship  partaking  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
(Phil.  3:10;  2 Cor.  4:7-11;  1 Petr.  4:13;  5:1)  and  modelled  upon 
his  example,  which  never  forgets  the  self-giving  of  Christ; 

a sense  of  justice  and  compassion;  a sharing  in  one  another's 
joys,  sorrows  and  sufferings  (2  Cor.  1:6-7;  Heb.  10:33;  et  al.); 

the  courage  to  struggle  for  truth  when  necessary  even  at  the 
expense  of  comfort  and  peaceful  unanimity  (Gal.  2:5); 

serving  one  another  in  love  and  mutual  receiving  and  giving  of 
material  and  spiritual  gifts  (Rom.  15:26-27;  2 Cor.  8:1-15;  Gal. 
5:13); 

the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  of  humanity  (Mt. 
28:19-20;  Acts  2:14ff;)  which  is  inextricably  linked  with  the 
glorification  of  God  (Rev.  7:9-17;  21:24-26); 

care  for  the  harmony  of  God's  creation  which  is  always  linked 
to  the  glorification  of  Christ  and  God's  children  (Col.  1:14-18; 
Rom.  8:19-21); 

looking  forward  towards  sharing  in  a glory  that  will  come 
(Rom.  8:17),  when  all  things  will  be  brought  to  ultimate  unity 
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(1  Cor.  1 5 : 27f ; Eph.  1:10;  Col.  1:19-20),  a glory  already 
anticipated  in  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  where  we  are 
constantly  united  to  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

34.  It  is  in  the  Church  that  the  Holy  Spirit  realizes  this  communion  (koinonia). 
The  Church  is  a community  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  living  in  continuity  with 
the  apostolic  community  established  by  a baptism  inseparable  from  faith  and 
metanoia.  called  to  a common  life  in  Christ,  manifested  and  sustained  by  the 
eucharist  under  the  care  of  a ministry  at  the  same  time  personal  and  communal 
and  having  as  its  mission  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  God.  This  does  not 
exclude  that  Christ  is  present  outside  of  the  Church,  although  there  are 
different  opinions  about  how  to  understand  this  presence. 

35.  Those  who  share  in  the  life  of  grace  are  brought  into  communion  with  all 
who  share  in  the  same  life  of  grace  in  each  place  and  every  time.  The  variety  of 
gifts  everywhere,  working  together,  builds  up  the  common  life.  Moreover,  gifts 
of  grace  are  bestowed  in  such  a way  that  no-one  is  self-sufficient.  Thus  the 
disciples  are  one,  while  being  enriched  by  their  differences.  Diversity  as  well  as 
unity  is  a gift  of  God.  God  calls  the  churches  to  be  a koinonia  that  is 
empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  at  the  same  time  fully  united  and  entirely 
respectful  of  the  diversity  of  persons,  population  groups  and  cultures.  The 
Church  is  to  be  catholic,  that  is,  one  in  faith  and  diverse  in  expressions  of  this 
common  faith  and  life:  indeed  this  is  God's  design  for  the  whole  of  humanity. 
This  diversity  must  be  encompassed  by  unity  so  that  it  does  not  lead  to 
ecclesial,  racial  and  other  divisions;  and  unity  must  be  enriched  by  diversity  so 
that  it  does  not  degenerate  into  uniformity.  In  this  way  the  Church  is  catholic. 
Catholicity  is  expressed  at  the  local  as  well  as  world-wide  level  since  in  each 
place  the  fulness  of  communion  is  offered  and  experienced. 

36.  Diversity  is  not  the  same  as  division.  Within  the  Church  divisions 
(heresies,  schism,  etc.)  are  overcome  as  Christ  brings  Christians  into  a 
reconciled  and  reconciling  community  with  himself  (Eph.  2:14)  which  is  God's 
gift  of  communion.  However,  it  is  also  "calling"  because  communion  is  not  yet 
fully  realised  in  this  world  and  all  too  often  distorted  by  human  sin,  division 
and  discrimination.  The  "already"  and  the  "not  yet"  are  in  creative  tension. 
Christian  communion  is  already  caught  up  in  the  once-for-all  of  Christ's 
redemption  while  still  remaining  in  suffering,  weakness  and  failure  on  the  way 
towards  completion  of  God's  design  until  the  Lord  comes.  This  is  a communion 
which  exists  already  in  history  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  that  God  so  loves. 


1.2  Koinonia  for  the  Reconciliation  of  Humanity  and  Creation 

37.  Christians  believe  that  God  wants  the  Church  to  be  that  part  of  humanity 
which  already  shares  the  love  and  communion  of  God  in  faith  and  in  hope  and 
in  giving  glory  to  God's  name.  The  Church  is  called  to  be,  in  the  realm  of 
spiritual  life  as  well  as  in  its  commitment  to  the  service  of  humanity  and 
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creation,  in  harmony  with  the  plan  of  the  Triune  God  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  called,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  manifest  the  divine 
life  holding  out  to  the  world  the  possibility  of  being  enfolded  within  that  divine 
life.  This  entails  discerning  and  affirming  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
good  deeds  of  humanity  and  in  creation. 

38.  The  Church  as  koinonia  is  called  to  share  not  only  in  the  suffering  of  its 
own  community  but  in  the  suffering  of  all;  by  advocacy  and  care  for  the  poor, 
needy  and  marginalised;  by  joining  in  all  efforts  for  justice  and  peace  within 
human  societies;  by  exercising  and  promoting  responsible  stewardship  of 
creation  and  by  keeping  alive  hope  in  the  heart  of  humanity.  Diakonia  to  the 
whole  world  and  koinonia  cannot  be  separated. 

39.  In  exercising  diakonia,  Christians  are  called  to  join  with  all  people  of 
goodwill  expressing  the  same  moral  aims.  Nevertheless  they  believe  they  have 
something  special  to  offer  not  only  in  helping  humanity  in  its  search  for  a better 
life,  but  also  to  know  and  to  enjoy  that  perfect  koinonia  which,  they  believe,  is 
God's  final  purpose  for  the  whole  of  creation. 

40.  Faithfulness  to  this  vocation  of  diakonia  implies  the  constant  need  on 
the  part  of  Christians  for  repentance  and  renewal  because  human  sin  is  present; 
division  and  disorder  within  humanity  are  also  present  within  the  community 
of  the  disciples.  The  frailty  Christians  share  with  all  is,  in  a strange  way,  a 
common  bond,  not  without  consequence  for  their  commitment  to  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Because  at  the  heart  of  the  life  of  the  community  is  the  relation  to  the 
cross  of  the  risen  Christ  on  which  sin  has  been  defeated  through  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  Christians  live  with  the  assurance  of  God's  final  victory 
over  sin.  Nevertheless,  the  powers  of  evil  are  still  at  work  within  the  world, 
within  the  Christian  community  and  in  its  members,  until  the  last  enemy  is 
destroyed  (1  Cor.  15:25).  This  makes  even  more  urgent  the  need  for  the 
Christian  community  to  be  centred  upon  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
while  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  the  redeeming  power  of  the  cross  and  the 
message  that  through  sharing  in  the  death  of  Christ  new  life  is  offered  to  all. 

41.  Christians  believe  that  the  life  and  destiny  of  humanity  and  creation  are 
inseparably  bound  together.  Paul  says  that  the  whole  creation  is  groaning 
waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  children  of  God  (Rom.  8:  19-23).  The  end  of 
all  things  is  to  be  caught  up  in  the  glorification  of  the  one  God.  Similarly, 
Christians  believe  that  the  sin  of  humanity  is  integrally  bound  up  with  the  state 
of  creation.  In  its  pride  humanity  has  so  often  reduced  its  relationship  to  the 
created  world  to  a relationship  of  selfish  exploitation  instead  of  service.  Human 
sin  corrupts  the  whole  creation.  This  is  why  communion  with  God  is  not  to  be 
considered  simply  as  an  affair  of  personal  relation  with  God;  it  also  involves 
the  responsibility  of  humanity  for  creation.  The  Church  of  God  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  destiny  of  the  whole  universe.  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the 
Saviour  of  human  destiny;  he  is  also  the  Lord  of  the  cosmos. 

42.  The  Church  of  God  is  unavoidably  concerned  with  the  breadth  and 
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depth  of  God's  salvation.  It  is  called  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  integrity  of 
God's  plan  at  every  level  of  its  life  and  work.  The  use  of  the  elements  of 
creation,  human  voice,  water,  light,  bread,  wine,  oil,  etc.  in  the  bestowing  of 
divine  grace  show  that  God  does  not  intend  to  isolate  humanity  from  its 
belonging  to  the  whole  of  creation.  Moreover,  it  shows  that  when  humanity 
wants  to  relate  to  God,  it  has  to  do  so  in  its  involvement  with  the  whole  of 
creation. 

43.  Work  for  the  healing  of  creation  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Christians  know 
that  the  life  of  this  world  as  it  is  will  cease.  Nevertheless  their  lives  and  the  life 
of  the  whole  of  creation  are  called  to  point  here  and  now  towards  the  summing 
up  of  all  things  in  the  perfection  of  the  life  and  love  of  God.  They  may  not 
escape  their  vocation  to  care  for  the  gifts  of  God  in  creation.  This  caring  belongs 
to  their  communion  with  God. 

44.  Care  for  creation  and  responsibility  for  humanity  are  for  Christians  an 
expression  of  their  communion  with  God  who  creates,  redeems  and  sustains.  In 
so  far  as  the  Church  lives  an  authentic  koinonia,  faithful  to  diakonia  it  is  a 
"prophetic  sign"  pointing  beyond  itself  to  the  fulness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
the  "mystery"  of  God  and  God's  plan  for  all  people.  The  deeper  the 
communion  with  God,  the  stronger  becomes  the  will  of  the  community  to  be 
involved  in  the  service  of  humanity  and  of  the  whole  creation.  The  deeper  the 
adopted  children  are  drawn  by  the  Spirit  into  communion  with  the  Father,  the 
stronger  their  intention  to  be  associated  with  the  work  of  the  eternal  Son. 


1.3  The  Use  of  the  Terms  Koinonia  and  Communion 

45.  In  this  Discussion  Paper  the  terms  koinonia  and  communion  have  a wide 
reference.  Koinonia  is  used  to  refer  to  the  life  of  the  Trinity  or  to  that  gift  God 
offers  in  all  its  fullness  to  the  whole  of  humanity  and  creation.  They  refer  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  para.  34)  and  to  the  way  in  which  Christian 
communions  understand  their  own  life  experienced  at  a local,  national  or 
world-wide  level  (e.g.  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  Lutheran  Communion, 
etc.).  The  terms  also  refer  to  the  growing  realization  of  churches  that,  in  spite  of 
their  separation,  they  in  fact  already  share  "an  existing  though  imperfect 
communion":  they  are  not  "out  of  communion"  but  share  a "degree  of 
communion".  No  satisfactory  language  has  been  found  to  describe  this 
growing  conviction,  some  talk  of  "impaired  communion",  while  others  speak 
of  "restricted  communion".  Nevertheless  the  experience  of  already  sharing 
together  in  the  one  communion  of  God's  own  life  is  a reality  that  already  binds 
Christians  together.  The  growing  awareness  of  communion  "is  a significant 
result  of  ecumenical  efforts  and  a radically  new  element  in  twentieth  century 
church  history.  And  it  provides  a basis  for  renewal,  common  witness  and 
service  of  the  churches  for  the  sake  of  God's  saving  and  reconciling  activity  for 
all  humanity.  And  it  provides  a basis  and  encouragement  for  further  efforts  to 
overcome  these  barriers  which  still  prevent  the  recognition  and 
implementation  of  full  communion  between  the  churches"  (The  Church:  Local 
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and  Universal.  A Study  Commissioned  and  Received  by  the  Joint  Working 
Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  150,  Geneva:  WCC  Publications,  1990,  p. 
10.  Cf.  also  para  12.) 


Questions  for  discussion  which  relate  to  the  sub-themes  of  the 
Chapter  and  which  are  intended  to  facilitate  discussion,  but  not  to  limit 
it : 


1 . Does  the  biblical  witness  suggest  that  koinonia  requires 
common  understanding  and  practice,  and  when  is  diversity 
legitimate? 

2.  Are  structures  and  institutions  absolutely  necessary  for 
maintaining  communion,  and  what  are  they? 

3.  How  is  communion  with  God  a call  to  live  responsibly  with 
creation? 
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II.  CONFESSING 
THE  ONE  FAITH 
TO  GOD'S  GLORY 


46.  The  common  confession  of  the  one  apostolic  faith  has  been  emphasized 
in  all  statements  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  e.g.  by  WCC  Assemblies  (cf.  The 
Canberra  Statement),  as  fundamental  for  Christian  identity  and  as  an  essential 
condition  and  expression  of  the  unity  we  seek  to  manifest.  Accordingly  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order,  since  the  Commission  meeting  in  Bangalore  in  1978, 
has  concentrated  upon  'Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic 
Faith  Today".  This  study  was  developed  within  the  framework  of  three 
interrelated  aspects:  common  explication,  mutual  recognition,  and  common 
confession  of  the  apostolic  faith.  There  are  already  occasions  when  this  faith  is 
confessed  together.  These  occasions  should  be  lifted  up,  undergirded,  and 
made  a regular  element  of  growing  communion  by  efforts  towards  common 
explication  and  mutual  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Furthermore,  this 
study  has  taken  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  a focus  of  the  faith 
grounded  in  Holy  Scripture,  a faith  which  the  Church  is  called  to  confess  afresh 
today.  The  study  has  considered  both  the  challenges  to  that  faith  in  the 
contemporary  world  and  also  the  challenges  posed  by  the  faith  of  the  Church 
to  the  contemporary  world. 

47.  Ecumenical  conversations  have  led  to  the  agreement  that  the 
communion  to  which  we  are  called  to  move  is  a communion  in  which  all 
believers  confess  and  celebrate  the  apostolic  faith  in  word  and  in  life  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world  God  so  loves.  We  are  called  to 
confess  and  celebrate  the  one  faith,  rooted  in  the  witness  of  the  people  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  in  the  testimony  of  the  faith  and  mission  of  those  who 
proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  faith  is  faith  in  the  one  God  which 
binds  us  together  - the  one  God  who,  in  Trinitarian  communion,  is  the  caring 
Father,  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  all  that  exists;  who  is  the  eternal  Son,  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  announcing  and  initiating  the  reign  of  God,  crucified, 
buried  and  raised  by  God  for  the  salvation  and  redemption  of  the  world;  who 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  power  all  life  is  inspired,  renewed  and  transformed. 
This  faith  in  the  Triune  God  is  the  heart  of  the  received  tradition  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  whole  company  of  witnesses. 


II.  1 Apostolic  Faith  Confessed,  Celebrated,  and  Lived 

48.  For  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world  God  so  loves,  we 
therefore  rejoice  in  the  ecumenical  convergence  on  the  interrelatedness  of 
apostolic  faith  and  of  life  in  harmony  with  what  is  confessed.  When,  for 
example,  we  confess  that  God  is  creator  of  all  this  must  mean  a life  attentive  to 
the  goodness  and  preservation  of  creation.  When  we  confess  the  One,  Holy, 
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Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  we  must  be  dedicated  to  working  for  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church.  We  confess  belief  in  women  and  men  created  in  the  image 
of  God  we  must  live  this  out  in  appropriate  ways  in  the  community  of  women 
and  men  in  the  Church  (cf.  Church  and  World,  pp.  50ff).  These  and  other 
expressions  of  koinonia  in  apostolic  life  are  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  healing 
and  renewal  of  the  brokenness  of  the  human  community,  its  struggle  for 
survival  and  its  search  for  meaning. 

49.  Communion  in  apostolic  faith  and  life  embraces  both  a personal  and 
corporate  dimension.  God  draws  human  beings  into  communion  with  Godself 
and  with  one  another  as  co-responsible  persons.  Each  individual  member's 
faith  and  life  is  integral  to  the  communion  of  all  believers,  brought  together  and 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  apostolic  life  of  the  communion  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ  is  initiated  and  sustained  by  God's  forgiveness  of  human  sin 
and  failure,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  calling  and  empowering  of  Christians  to  be 
vehicles  of  consolation  for  all  who  suffer  and  despair.  In  the  footsteps  of  the 
apostles  and  the  witnesses  and  martyrs  of  all  ages,  the  apostolic  life  of  the 
Koinonia  stretches  out  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  in  ministry  of 
reconciliation  and  announcing  the  Gospel  to  all  human  beings. 

50.  The  churches  are  challenged  in  a world  marked  by  uncertainties  and 
fears  to  move  forward  in  order  to  share  with  one  another  their  apostolic  life 
and  faith.  As  they  respond  to  this  challenge,  they  are  called  to  be  agents  of 
reconciliation  and  peace  in  the  world  instead  of  being  indifferent  to,  or  even 
promoters  of,  human  division.  In  this  task  the  churches  are  sustained  by 
Christ's  unmasking  on  the  cross  of  the  pretensions  of  principalities  and  powers. 
However,  reconciliation  is  not  based  on  being  indifferent  to  what  is  contrary  to 
the  Gospel,  but  on  living  the  truth  in  a prophetic  ministry  in  continuity  with 
the  apostolic  faith.  Unless  there  is  passion  for  truth  and  justice,  peace  will  be 
false.  The  acceptance  of  this  challenge  will  make  the  shared  apostolic  life  in  the 
communion  of  churches  one  of  the  deepest  sources  of  love,  perseverance  and 
hope  in  our  world. 


II.2  Apostolicity  and  Apostolic  Faith 

51.  The  term  apostolic  faith  refers  to  the  dynamic,  historical  reality  of  the 
Christian  faith,  revealed  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  grounded  in  the 
normative  witness  of  Holy  Scripture,  interpreted,  transmitted,  and  proclaimed 
in  and  by  the  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  Confessing  the 
One  Faith,  pp.  2-3;  Montreal  1963,  p.  52).  It  does  not  refer  to  one  fixed  formula 
or  to  a specific  phase  in  Christian  history.  We  are  called  to  come  to  a deeper 
understanding  of  how  this  apostolic  faith  is  witnessed  to  and  transmitted  by 
Scripture,  Tradition  and  traditions.  We  re-affirm  the  convergence  which  was 
achieved  at  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Montreal  in 
1963: 

We  can  speak  of  the  Christian  Tradition  (with  a capital  T),  whose 

content  is  God's  revelation  and  self-giving  in  Christ,  present  in  the  life 
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of  the  Church  . . . this  Tradition  which  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
embodied  in  traditions  (in  the  two  senses  of  the  word,  both  as  referring 
to  diversity  in  forms  of  expression  and  in  the  sense  of  separate 
communions).  The  traditions  in  Christian  history  are  distinct  from,  and 
yet  connected  with,  the  Tradition  (Montreal  1963,  p.  52). 

52.  In  using  the  term  apostolicity  (and  apostolic  faith)  our  intention  is  to 
evoke  the  comprehensive  process  of  the  continuity  of  the  Church  with  all  its 
members,  gifts  and  ministries.  Such  continuity  in  faith,  life  and  witness  is 
expressed  in  being  faithful  to  and  transmitting: 

the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles:  witness  to 
the  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  and  fresh  interpretation  of  the  Gospel, 
celebration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  the  transmission  of 
ministerial  responsibilities,  communion  in  prayer,  love,  joy  and 
suffering,  service  to  the  sick  and  the  needy,  unity  among  the  local 
churches  and  sharing  the  gifts  which  the  Lord  has  given  to  each  (BEM, 
Ministry,  para.  34). 

53.  Through  our  ecumenical  dialogues  we  can  all  recognize  the  Ecumenical 
Creed  of  Nicea-Constantinople  (381)  as  a central  expression  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  We  are  aware  that  the  language  of  this  Creed  is  conditioned  by  time  and 
context.  But  for  many  churches  its  use  in  confessing  and  in  praising  God  is  at 
the  same  time  an  expression  of  continuity  in  time  and  communion  with  fellow 
Christians.  We  have  also  learned  to  recognize  that  both  in  churches  which  use 
and  which  do  not  use  the  Ecumenical  Creed  the  same  faith  is  expressed  in 
preaching,  worship,  sacraments,  older  and  newer  confessional  statements,  and 
in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church  in  the  different  social  and  cultural 
contexts. 

54.  Now,  at  the  end  of  this  century,  we  urge  all  churches  to  find  ways  to 
recognize  in  each  other  the  apostolic  faith.  Those  churches  which  do  not  use  the 
Ecumenical  Creed  are  challenged  to  recognize  it  as  a central  expression  of  the 
apostolic  faith  and  thus  to  use  it  on  occasion.  Those  churches  which  use  the 
Ecumenical  Creed  are  challenged  to  recognize  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed 
by  churches  in  other  than  credal  forms.  Steps  towards  such  mutual  recognition 
are  intimately  linked  with  the  discussion  and  reception  process  on  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Church  and  World,  and  Confessing  the  One  Faith. 
This  process  also  implies  that  all  churches,  while  participating  in  the  divine 
mystery,  have  the  task  to  examine  their  own  life  in  the  light  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  They  are  therefore  to  acknowledge,  personally  and  corporately,  the 
interconnection  of  confession  of  sin  and  confession  of  faith  by  constant 
repentance  (metanoia)  and  renewal  where  they  have  not  been  faithful. 


II.3  The  Diverse  Expressions  of  the  One  Apostolic  Faith 

55.  For  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world  God  so  loves,  we  are 
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called  to  become  a confessing  communion  of  the  one  faith  in  many  and  diverse 
social,  cultural  and  religious  contexts.  We  rejoice  in  the  ecumenical 
convergence  that  the  One,  Apostolic  Church  is  also  catholic.  The  need  to 
interpret,  live,  confess,  and  celebrate  the  one  faith  in  many  contexts  and 
accordingly  in  diverse  forms  of  expression  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a threat  to 
unity,  but  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  incarnational  character  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Such  diversity  is  integral  to  the  emergence  of  true  and  full  unity 
and  has  its  deepest  foundation  in  the  diversity  in  unity  of  the  Triune  God. 

56.  Yet  what  has  the  potential  of  manifesting  the  rich  diversity  of  the 
expressions  of  the  apostolic  faith  often  leads  to  conflicts  which  threaten  existing 
unity.  This  raises  in  each  church  and  in  the  ecumenical  context  the  question  of 
the  criteria  and  ways  of  holding  together  diverse  expressions  of  the  apostolic 
faith  in  a faithful  interaction.  In  our  separation  we  have  developed  different 
criteria  for  circumscribing  diversity.  Together  we  have  begun  to  indicate  means 
by  which  we  can  discern  if  the  one  apostolic  faith  is  confessed,  celebrated  and 
lived  in  each  diverse  expression. 

57.  It  is  also  a task  of  the  ecumenical  community  to  engage  in  a process  of 
theological  dialogue  in  order  to  discern  together  whether  certain 
understandings  and  uses  of  diversity  threaten  koinonia.  This  would  be  the 
case,  for  example,  where  these  understandings  and  uses  of  diversity  become 
divisive  by: 

making  impossible  "the  common  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour  [Basis  of  the  WCC],  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and 
forever  (Heb.  13:8)"  (The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia,  p.  173); 

justifying  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or  gender; 

preventing  appropriate  acts  of  reconciliation; 

hindering  the  common  mission  of  the  Church; 

endangering  the  life  in  koinonia. 

Other  threats  could  be  mentioned.  How  can  the  ecumenical  community 
address  the  wider  dimension  of  this  problem  when  the  social,  cultural, 
economic  and  political  components  of  diversity  are  related  to  koinonia  in  faith, 
life  and  witness?  How  can  the  ecumenical  community  struggle  with  actual 
divisions  in  theological  convictions  and  ecclesial  positions  so  that  these  do  not 
become  church  dividing? 

58.  The  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement  are  called  to  maintain  and 
deepen  the  degree  of  communion  in  apostolic  faith  and  life  which  they  have 
achieved  so  far  by  considering  together  the  scope  and  forms  of  diversity  in 
expressing  this  faith.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  there  is  a risk  that  diversity  will 
endanger  what  has  already  been  achieved.  But  if  they  are  committed  to  do  this 
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common  consideration,  they  will  experience  that  struggles  with  conflicting 
positions  arising  from  diversity  can  lead  to  deeper  common  respect  and 
understanding  and  that  diversity  enriches  their  growing  communion  in 
apostolic  faith,  life  and  witness. 


II.4  Discerning  Our  Common  Faith 

59.  For  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world  God  so  loves  we  need 
to  discern  in  all  our  churches  how  the  authentic  Tradition  (i.e.  the  witness  to 
and  transmission  of  "God's  revelation  and  self-giving  in  Christ",  Montreal 
1963)  may,  by  God's  grace,  be  present;  how  that  Tradition  may  be  expressed  in 
word  and  in  life  today,  and  be  preserved  and  handed  on  for  a new  day.  The 
churches  today  use  different  ways  and  instruments  for  discerning, 
appropriating  and  teaching  the  one  faith,  in  deciding  about  what  is,  or  is  not, 
part  of  the  "faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages"  and  its  significance  for  today. 
There  are  also  differences  within  the  churches.  Without  further  discussion  and 
agreement  on  this  subject  (cf.  Canberra  Report,  p.  98)  no  full  agreement  in 
ecumenical  perspectives  of  ecclesiology  and  thus  no  full  recognition  of  each 
other  as  churches  will  be  possible. 

60.  Churches  are  challenged  as  they  move  towards  mutual  recognition  to 
face  frankly,  discuss  thoroughly  and  seek  agreement  on  questions  related  to 
taking  decisions  and  teaching  authoritatively.  Already  important  work  has 
been  done.  For  instance  the  multilateral  dialogue's  work  How  does  the  Church 
teach  authoritatively  today?  (1974-1978)  and  other  studies  of  Faith  and  Order 
on  authority  and  biblical  hermeneutics  (1964-1978)  initiated  research  into  this 
area  of  ecclesiology.  These  studies  have  led  to  a dynamic  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  Scripture,  Tradition  and  Church  which  contributes  to  a common 
understanding  of  koinonia  and  the  discernment  of  the  common  faith.  Some 
bilateral  dialogues  also  have  made  contributions.  In  the  responses  of  many 
churches  to  Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry  it  has  been  said  that  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church  needs  also  structures  - personal,  collegial,  and  communal  - 
which  will  enable  Christians  together  to  confess,  celebrate,  and  live  their  life  in 
front  of  the  world  (Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990.  pp.  82, 101).  The 
way  the  churches  responded  to  the  Lima  Text  also  says  much  about  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  churches  seek  to  teach  and  speak. 

61.  The  catholicity  of  the  Church  requires  a communion  of  all  local  churches 
to  be  held  together  by  faith,  baptism,  eucharist,  ministry,  and  also  by  common 
bonds  or  structures.  In  this  way  the  fullness  of  Christian  faith  and  life  is 
available  in  each  and  all  places.  Although  there  are  churches  which  do  not 
believe  that  common  structures  are  necessary  for  visible  unity,  restrictive 
experience  ought  not  lead  us  to  believe  that  all  structure  stifles  evangelical 
freedom.  On  the  contrary,  further  work  of  Faith  and  Order  should  focus  on 
right  structures  serving  a conciliar  communion  (cf.  Canberra  Statement,  para. 
2.1)  of  churches  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn.  16:13)  and  an 
authentic  exercise  of  authority.  Decisions  taken  in  such  a conciliar  communion 
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will  require  reception  by  the  whole  Church.  Such  structures  and  forms  of 
authority  should  be  seen  as  gifts  of  God  to  keep  the  churches  faithful  to  the 
apostolic  faith  and  enable  them  to  witness  together  in  evangelical  freedom. 

62.  The  present  ecumenical  discussion  of  the  criteria  and  forms  of  discerning 
the  apostolic  faith  (Scripture,  Tradition,  traditions  and  the  Church  - "the 
Tradition  of  the  Gospel  testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by  the  Church 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  [Montreal  1963])  is  the  context  in  which 
the  churches  can  already  now  discuss  and  discern,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  what  patterns  are  in  fact  normative  for  a common  faith  and  life.  It 
is  only  when  the  churches  are  in  communion  with  one  another  that  they  will  be 
able  in  conciliar  deliberation  and  decision-making  to  teach  together  the  one 
faith  in  ways  that  are  acceptable  to  all. 


Questions  for  discussion  which  relate  to  the  sub-themes  of  the 
Chapter  and  which  are  intended  to  facilitate  discussion,  but  not  to  limit 
it: 


1 . Where  in  our  life  as  divided  churches  do  our  actions  reflect 
our  common  faith  (see  e.g.  para.  48)? 

2.  How  do  we  recognize  the  apostolic  faith  in  one  another's 
churches? 

3.  In  what  ways  can  we  affirm  unity  with  diversity  and 
diversity  with  unity? 

4.  What  structures  of  authority  for  common  decision-making 
and  teaching  are  necessary  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church? 
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III.  SHARING  A 
COMMON  LIFE 
IN  CHRIST 


63.  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  I am  there  among  them" 
(Mt.  18:20).  The  common  life  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ  crucified  and  risen  is 
rooted  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  and  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments.  We  are  called  to  live  this  life  for  God's  glory.  Reflections  in  Faith 
and  Order  on  the  barriers  which  are  still  in  the  way  of  sharing  this  common  life 
in  Christ  have  been  focused  in  recent  decades  on  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry.  A significant  and  widely  affirmed  ecumenical  advance  as  well  as  a 
number  of  remaining  difficulties  concerning  these  issues  are  reflected  in  the 
1982  Lima  document  on  Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM)  and  the 
unprecedented  discussion  and  response  it  has  provoked.  A first  evaluation  of 
the  official  responses  of  the  churches,  a consideration  of  the  critical  comments 
contained  in  the  responses  and  suggestions  for  further  work  on  major  issues 
emerging  from  the  responses,  has  been  published  in  Baptism.  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  1982-1990.  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses.  Geneva,  WCC,  1990. 
There  are  other  studies  of  Faith  and  Order  and  areas  of  work  within  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  like  worship  and  spirituality,  Christian  education  and 
laity  formation,  women  and  youth  in  Church  and  society,  the  relationship 
between  koinonia  and  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  the  creation  (cf.  Costly 
Unity.  Geneva,  WCC,  1993),  and  sharing  of  resources  which  are  of  significance 
for  this  sub-theme. 


III.l  The  Foundation  of  Our  Common  Life 

64.  The  foundation  of  our  common  life  is  the  one  God  in  whom  we  believe: 
that  life  itself  is  a gift  from  God.  We  share  this  foundation  with  all  those  who 
believe  in  this  one  God.  As  Christians  we  confess  that  the  love  of  this  one  God 
is  expressed  supremely  in  the  sending  to  us  of  God's  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  this  Jesus  who  through  his  life,  passion  and  resurrection  reveals  to  us  God's 
loving  purpose  which  is  the  salvation  of  the  world  (cf.  Jn.  3:6-18).  At  the  heart 
of  this  salvation  is  communion  with  "the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob",  a 
personal  God,  whose  trinitarian  life  is  the  prototype  and  source  of  all  koinonia. 
The  Church  has  a unique  calling  to  live  out  this  koinonia  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  word  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  in  faith,  in  life  and  in 
witness.  This  should  challenge  us  to  take  our  responsibility  for  our  own  failures 
seriously  and  strive  to  put  into  practice  the  possibilities  offered  by  this  new 
common  life  in  Christ. 

65.  In  the  various  responses  of  the  churches  to  BEM,  as  well  as  in  bilateral 
dialogues,  questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
"sacrament"  (or  "mystery")  and  "sacramentality",  when  used  to  describe 
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essential  characteristics  of  our  common  life  in  Christ.  In  some  cases,  these 
questions  indicate  different  theological  understandings.  There  is  a general 
affirmation  that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  Church  as  word  and  sacrament  of 
God  in  history  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Converging  views  in 
ecumenical  dialogues  indicate  that  in  a general  sense,  the  term 
"sacramentality"  refers  to  God's  salvific  action  in  history  mediated  through 
visible  signs;  and  the  term  "sacrament"  to  God's  salvific  action  through 
particular  ecclesial  actions  which  actualize  the  saving  presence  of  Christ 
through  the  sanctifying  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  we  speak  of 
sacrament  as  sign,  this  is  to  be  understood  not  merely  as  pointing  to  the  reality 
of  Christ's  saving  presence,  but  also  as  participation  in  the  reality  which  is  a 
transforming  power  for  the  journey  of  God's  people  (cf.  also  the  considerations 
on  "sacrament"  and  "sacramentality"  in  Baptism.  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982- 
1990,  pp.  143-147).  In  some  theological  perspectives,  life  itself  and  every  activity 
can  be  considered  "sacramental"  in  so  far  as  they  make  present  God's 
transforming  love  in  our  world.  Certain  Christian  traditions  understand  and 
experience  baptism  and  communion  in  individual  and  corporate  ways  that  are 
non-liturgical  and  non-ritual.  These  traditions  remind  us  not  to  reduce 
sacramentality  to  sacramental  rites. 


III. 2 Sacramental  Life 

66.  Among  the  most  positive  elements  in  the  movement  towards  koinonia  is 
the  convergence  in  our  understanding  of  baptism,  and  especially  the  common 
affirmation  of  baptism  as  incorporation  into  the  common  life  in  Christ,  in 
koinonia.  The  move  towards  convergence  in  our  understanding  of  the 
eucharist  (Lord's  Supper)  is  to  be  celebrated.  There  are  many  common 
agreements  that  the  eucharist  is  an  essential  manifestation  of  the  communion 
we  seek.  This  leads  us  to  emphasize  that  baptism  and  eucharist  are  in  fact 
intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Church. 

67.  In  spite  of  this  growing  convergence,  some  questions  remain  regarding 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  regards  baptism,  these  questions  concern 
not  only  different  understandings  of  baptism  and  its  sacramental  nature,  but 
also  different  conceptions  of  the  relationship  of  baptism  to  faith,  the  action  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  membership  of  the  Church  (cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  1982-1990,  p.55).  In  order  to  move  towards  koinonia  it  is  urgent  that 
the  churches  endeavour  to  solve  these  questions  as  they  continue  the  process  of 
mutual  recognition  of  the  one  Baptism. 

68.  In  our  ecumenical  relations  we  also  know  great  pain  caused  by  the 
limited  character  of  our  eucharistic  unity.  While  for  some  churches  (e.g.  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  churches)  there  are  still  serious  obstacles  on 
the  way  to  full  eucharistic  communion,  between  other  churches  (e.g.  Anglicans 
and  Lutherans)  eucharistic  sharing  is  growing.  These  obstacles  have  their  basis 
in  the  firmly  held  conviction,  on  one  side,  that  eucharistic  communion  is  the 
ultimate  expression  of  full  agreement  and  communion  in  faith  and  life;  while. 
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on  the  other  side,  eucharistic  sharing  is  considered  a legitimate  expression  of 
the  partial  communion  we  already  experience.  Are  there  ways  to  move  beyond 
these  mutually  exclusive  positions?  We  cannot  rest  until  we  reach  the  deepest 
ecclesial  expression  of  Christian  koinonia,  namely  fully  shared  eucharistic 
communion. 

69.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  we  celebrate  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  present  in  our  midst,  we  are  united  to  Christ, 
we  proclaim  the  Word,  we  offer  thanksgiving  to  God  for  creation,  redemption 
and  sanctification,  we  pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins,  invoke  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  brought  together  as  a reconciled 
and  reconciling  community  and  celebrate  this  meal  in  the  expectation  of  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth.  There  has  also  been  of  late  more  convergence  among 
the  churches  concerning  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  eucharist,  although 
disagreement  still  remains.  This  disagreement  centres  principally  on  the 
question  of  how  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Calvary  is  made  present  in  the 
eucharistic  act  (see  Jn.  6:22-63).  A great  help  in  reconciling  the  different 
approaches  to  this  question  has  been  the  use  made  of  biblical  and  patristic 
scholarship  to  probe  more  deeply  into  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  term 
anamnesis  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  epiclesis  (cf.  Baptism.  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  1982-1990.  pp.  114-116, 118). 


III. 3 Ministerial  Life 

70.  There  is  important  ecumenical  convergence  concerning  the  fact  the 
ecclesial  ministry  should  be  approached  in  terms  of  our  shared  baptism  which 
enables  the  whole  people  of  God  to  share  in  Christ's  ministry.  All  have 
received  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and,  therefore,  all  are  ministers.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  both  the  ordained  ministry  and  the  ministry  of  the  laity  must  be 
envisaged.  However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  all  ministry  entrusted  to 
Christians  should  be  exercised  in  ways  other  than  those  of  worldly  categories 
of  power.  Rather,  all  ministries  need  to  be  understood  as  service  (diakonia).  In 
this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  live  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  Gospel  (Jn.  12:24-26;  13:13-16). 

71.  Although  significant  convergence  regarding  the  institution,  ordination, 
functions  and  exercise  of  ordained  ministry  in  the  context  of  all  ministry  in  the 
Church  (BEM,  M 34  - 38)  has  been  reached,  some  of  the  most  serious 
disagreements  still  dividing  the  churches  relate  to  understandings  and 
practices  of  ordained  ministry.  These  disagreements  concern  the  questions 
whether,  and  in  which  way,  ordination  can  be  considered  to  be  sacramental; 
presidency  at  the  eucharistic  celebration;  the  ordination  of  women;  and 
episcopal  succession. 

72.  There  is  general  agreement  among  the  churches  that  "it  is  Christ  who 
invites  to  the  meal  and  who  presides  at  it"  (BEM,  E 29).  Disagreement  sets  in, 
however,  when  we  seek  to  determine  who  can  lead  the  eucharistic  celebration. 
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Most  churches  reserve  this  function  to  an  ordained  minister.  Others  agree  with 
this  principle  in  general,  but  suggest  that,  under  special  circumstances  and 
conditions,  a non-ordained  person  may  act  as  presiding  minister,  since  Christ  is 
the  one  who  invites.  Still  others  are  happy  to  extend  the  role  of  presidency  to 
those  who  are  not  ordained  ministers.  A way  to  overcome  these  differences 
would  be  to  explore  at  greater  theological  depth  the  relation  between 
presidency  of  the  eucharist  and  ordained  ministry.  It  could  also  be  of  benefit  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  those  persons  who  act  as  president  do  so 
not  in  their  own  right  but  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  full  communion  with  the 
whole  community.  In  relation  to  the  question  of  presidency  at  the  eucharist  the 
controversial  issues  of  who  authorizes  the  presiding  minister,  of  a personal 
ministry  of  oversight  and  of  the  ordination  of  women  should  be  further 
discussed. 

73.  Different  decisions  concerning  the  ordination  of  women  and  respect  for 
these  decisions  should  not  prevent  us  from  struggling  with  this  issue  and 
setting  it  into  the  broader  framework  of  the  role  and  place  of  men  and  women 
in  the  ministries  of  the  Church,  including  the  ordained  ministry.  There  are 
further  aspects  concerning  the  ordained  ministry  of  women  to  be  taken  into 
account:  the  reduction  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  diversity  of 
orders /ministries  leading  to  an  over-emphasis  on  the  roles  exercised  by  men 
(cf.  the  recent  Pan-Orthodox  appeal  at  Rhodes  for  the  restoration  of  the  order  of 
deaconesses);  a study  of  early  apostolic  writings;  a serious  theological  debate 
on  underlying  basic  theological  issues  like  God's  self-revelation  in  creation, 
history  and  in  the  particularity  of  the  incarnation;  the  nature  of  men  and 
women  created  in  the  image  of  God;  ministry  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  and  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  people  of  God;  criteria  of  decision- 
making in  the  churches  (cf.  Church  and  World.  60-63;  Baptist.  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  1982-1990.  123-125).  The  experience  of  the  churches  which  ordain 
women  should  also  be  taken  seriously  into  account.  Then  this  issue  might  cease 
to  remain  a dividing  issue  and  we  would  be  enabled,  in  a Gospel  perspective, 
to  come  to  a full  recognition  of  the  place,  responsibilities  and  dignity  of  women 
as  ministers  in  the  Church  (cf.  Ordination  of  Women  in  Ecumenical 
Perspective.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  105). 

74.  As  regards  the  question  of  episcopacy,  there  is  growing  consensus 
concerning  the  need  for  a ministry  of  oversight  - exercised  personally, 
collegially  or  communally  - whether  this  ministry  be  called  episcopacy  or  not. 
Some  churches,  however,  which  do  not  necessarily  reject  episcopacy  in 
principle,  especially  if  it  is  not  understood  in  a negatively  hierarchical  sense, 
question  the  normative  character  of  such  an  office  (cf.  Baptism.  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  1982-1990.  p.  81).  The  question  concerning  the  precise  connection 
between  ministerial  succession  and  apostolic  continuity  of  the  whole  Church  is 
not  yet  fully  resolved.  A thorough  investigation  - within  an  ecclesiological 
framework  - of  different  forms  of  an  orderly  transmission  and  recognition  of 
ministry  would  be  beneficial.  The  question  of  a primatial  ministry  should  also 
be  addressed. 
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75.  It  is  urgent  that  these  questions  relating  to  presidency  at  the  eucharist, 
the  ordination  of  women  and  episcopal  succession  and  structure,  receive 
serious  theological  consideration.  Without  their  resolution  no  reconciliation 
and  no  mutual  recognition  of  ordained  ministries  are  possible.  Consideration 
needs  to  be  given  as  to  whether  there  could  be  intermediate  steps  towards  such 
recognition. 


III.4  Practice  of  Common  Life 

76.  One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  ecumenical  movement  is 
that  those  who  once  could  not  even  say  a prayer  together  can  now  celebrate 
their  faith  and  join  in  significant  acts  of  worship  (e.g.  sharing  in  the  Week  of 
Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  in  the  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Peace,  in  joint  Bible  studies  and  using  the  common  Ecumenical  Prayer 
Cycle).  Through  such  common  prayer  and  a meeting  of  minds  and  hearts  on  a 
deeper  spiritual  level,  many  are  experiencing  an  "ecumenical  conversion", 
which  strengthens  at  the  same  time  their  rootedness  in  their  own  tradition  and 
opens  them  to  the  insights  and  riches  of  the  wider  Christian  community. 
Moreover,  our  common  life  in  Christ  is  shared  not  only  when  we  pray  together, 
but  in  all  areas  of  our  existence,  including  our  sharing  pain  because  of  our 
divisions.  Christian  spirituality,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
representing  merely  one  facet  of  our  Christian  life,  but  rather  as  permeating  its 
every  aspect. 

77.  Our  common  life  in  Christ  is  enriched  whenever  we  share  with  one 
another  justly  our  spiritual  and  material  resources,  recognizing  that  we  are  all 
both  givers  and  receivers.  This  common  life  is  enriched  when  we  rejoice  in  the 
gifts  of  others  and  enable  them  to  offer  these  gifts  in  service  to  the  Church  and 
to  society.  This  common  life  becomes  a model  for  others  whenever  it  takes  the 
form  of  a truly  inclusive  community  of  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
differently-abled,  lay  and  ordained,  belonging  to  different  races,  cultures  and 
ecclesial  traditions  as  well  as  different  socio-economic  situations.  Christian 
education,  the  formation  of  the  laity,  the  renewal  of  no  longer  appropriate 
patterns  of  church  life  are  essential  conditions  for  moving  towards  such  a 
community  in  which  all  equally  share  according  to  their  gifts  and 
responsibilities.  It  is  thus  that  we  become  what  we  are  called  to  be. 

78.  In  the  common  Christian  life  every  believer  and  all  the  churches  strive  to 
express  ever  more  adequately  before  the  world  the  koinonia  to  which  we  are 
called,  in  order  to  give  a credible  witness  "to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God's 
grace"  (Canberra).  This  witness  involves  an  obedience  which  may  lead  to 
suffering  (cf.  Jn.  17:14).  Here  Jesus  Christ  is  our  model  who  "became  obedient 
to  the  point  of  death,  even  death  on  a cross"  (Phil.  2:8).  The  martyrs  of  all  times 
should  be  an  inspiration  also  for  our  witness  in  words,  deeds  and  life,  and  for 
our  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  the  suffering. 

79.  In  our  desire  to  share  a common  life  in  Christ  fully,  we  are  grateful  for 
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the  many  expressions  of  koinonia  that  already  exist  among  us.  These  we  need 
to  strengthen.  One  such  expression  which  deserves  special  consideration  can  be 
seen  in  inter-confessional  marriages.  The  churches  should  not  consider  such 
marriages  primarily  as  problems,  but  as  a chance  to  develop  forms  of  joint 
pastoral  care  and  as  an  impulse  to  remove  all  conditions  which  are  a burden  for 
their  common  Christian  life.  Another  important  expression  of  koinonia  is  joint 
theological  education  and  ecumenical  formation  which  should  be  encouraged. 
This  promotes  mutual  understanding  between  members  of  different  churches, 
and  enables  pastors  to  minister  effectively  in  interconfessional  situations.  In  all 
our  efforts  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  "Lund  principle":  "Should  not  our 
churches  ...  act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences  of 
conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately?"  (Lund  1952,  p.  16).  "The  source  and 
centre  of  Christian  community  is  its  life  in  the  risen  Christ.  It  is  a community  of 
renewal,  a pilgrim  people,  women,  men  and  children  called  out  in  faith, 
journeying  by  the  light  of  a star,  warmed  by  a pillar  of  fire  and  fed  enough 
bread  for  each  day  of  the  journey"  (Church  and  World,  p.  64). 


Questions  for  discussion  which  relate  to  the  sub-themes  of  the 
Chapter  and  which  are  intended  to  facilitate  discussion,  but  not  to  limit 
it: 


1.  How  can  we  move  towards  a non-divisive  understanding  of 
sacraments  and  sacramentality? 

2.  What  are  the  most  crucial  issues  relating  to  Baptism  and 
Eucharist  which  we  need  to  address  on  the  road  to  visible 
unity? 

3.  How  can  further  reflection  on  ordination  and  on  the  relation 
between  apostolic  continuity  and  apostolic  succession  move  us 
towards  mutual  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  ministries? 

4.  What  are  the  obstacles  and  possibilities  for  becoming  a truly 
inclusive  community? 
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IV.  CALLED  TO  COMMON 

WITNESS  FOR 
A RENEWED  WORLD 


80.  Koinonia  in  the  apostolic  faith  and  in  sacramental  life  implies  and 
presupposes  a witnessing  community:  the  living  and  always  renewed  network 
of  local  churches  and  their  members  within  the  Body  of  Christ.  Witness  to  Jesus 
Christ  is  an  integral  part  of  authentic  Christian  living.  Ever  since  Pentecost  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  empowered  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  manifest  their  koinonia 
with  God  in  acts  of  loving  witness.  This  empowerment  for  witness  continues 
today.  In  this  section  we  explore  five  aspects  connected  with  witness:  Church 
and  humanity,  mission  and  evangelism,  dialogue,  the  values  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  care  of  creation.  These  themes  deal  with  the  authentic  life  of  Christians 
and  the  relationship  to  others,  i.e.  to  non-Christians.  When  Christians  live 
authentically,  there  is  no  form  of  domination. 

81.  From  the  beginning  the  ecumenical  movement  (Faith  and  Order,  the 
International  Missionary  Council  and  Life  and  Work)  has  worked  towards  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  common  witness  and  the  renewal  of  human  community.  It 
has  become  more  and  more  obvious  that  these  commitments  are  inseparable 
(cf.  the  Faith  and  Order  study  document  Church  and  World.  Geneva,  WCC, 
1990  and  the  studies  on  renewal  including  The  Community  of  Women  and 
Men  in  the  Church:  The  Sheffield  Report,  Geneva,  1983,  the  work  in  the  WCC 
of  Church  and  Society,  JPIC  and  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism).  We  have  learned  in  the  process  of  this  work  that  all  realisations  of 
visible  unity  between  churches  entail  the  renewal  of  broken  relationships 
between  members  of  the  Church  as  well  as  work  for  renewal,  justice  and  peace 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  common  witness  and  joint  action  in  all  such  efforts 
further  and  deepen  the  communion  of  churches  with  one  another. 


IV. 1 Church  and  Humanity  in  the  Perspective  of  the  Kingdom 

82.  Church,  humanity  and  cosmos  should  be  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the 
kingdom.  "In  the  kingdom  of  God  both  the  Church  and  the  whole  of  humanity 
have  their  goal."  (Church  and  World,  p.  22).  The  kingdom,  i.e.  God's  reign  with 
its  promise  of  salvation,  reconciliation  and  renewal  of  the  whole  humanity  and 
creation  has  come  into  our  midst  in  the  life  and  ministry,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  para.  27).  God's  kingdom  will  be  manifested 
fully  when  Church  and  humanity  are  taken  up  in  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things.  In  this  eschatological  perspective  of  the  reign  of  God  already  present 
and  still  to  be  fulfilled  the  interrelation  of  Church  and  world  in  the  struggle  for 
renewal  and  unity  is  to  be  understood.  The  Church  is  that  part  of  humanity 
which  has  been  led  to  affirm  ever  more  fully  the  liberating  truth  of  the 
kingdom  for  all  people.  At  the  same  time  the  brokenness  of  human  community 
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and  the  conflicts  and  struggles  within  humanity  affect  and  involve  the 
Christian  community  in  each  and  every  place.  The  Christian  community  is 
constantly  called  to  repent  and  to  renew  its  own  life  and  witness.  It  is  sent  by 
God  to  witness  to  and  embody  the  promises  of  the  kingdom  for  all  people. 
Christians  are  called  to  participate  faithfully,  despite  ambiguities  and  failures, 
in  struggles  within  the  human  community  for  justice,  peace,  care  of  the 
creation,  liberation  and  true  partnership  between  men  and  women,  which  are 
all  concerns  not  foreign  to  the  one  creation  of  God  (cf.  Church  and  World,  p. 
33). 

83.  In  describing  the  relationship  between  Kingdom,  world.  Church,  the 
terms  " mystery"  and  "prophetic  sign"  have  been  used.  The  Church  and  World 
study  document  (pp.  25f)  applies  the  word  "mystery"  to  the  Church,  a use  not 
common  in  all  Christian  traditions.  The  term  is  used  to  refer  to  the  Church  as  a 
reality  which  transcends  its  empirical,  historical  expression,  without,  however, 
negating  its  historical  character.  The  mystery  of  God  is  revealed  in  Christ,  and 
so  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  participates  in  the  divine  mystery  and 
enjoys  in  faith  the  saving  communion  with  Christ.  The  Church  lives  this 
mystery  by  receiving  and  proclaiming  the  gospel,  by  celebrating  the 
sacraments  and  by  manifesting  the  newness  of  life  in  Christ.  It  thus  announces 
and  anticipates  the  Kingdom  already  present  in  Christ.  The  Church  stands  with 
creation  in  anticipation,  as  it  groans  in  pangs,  waiting  for  the  final 
consummation  (Rom.  8:21f;  cf.  Church  and  World,  p.  27). 

84.  Church  and  World  also  develops  the  perspective  of  the  Church  as 
"prophetic  sign"  in  order  to  make  clear  that  the  Church,  by  participating  in  the 
divine  mystery  is  called  to  share  in  Christ's  mission  to  all  people.  As  a 
"prophetic  sign"  the  Church,  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  points  not  to  itself  but 
beyond  itself  to  the  reign  of  God.  The  Church  is  called  to  be  a "prophetic  sign" 
of  the  purpose  God  has  for  humankind  and  all  creatures.  The  Church  is  a 
"prophetic  sign"  in  so  far  as  it  lives  by  the  renewing  power  of  God's  grace.  As  a 
"prophetic  sign"  it  both  points  to  the  renewal  of  the  human  community  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come.  The  Church  set  in  this  eschatological  framework 
points  human  communities,  political  systems  and  ideologies  towards  the 
Kingdom  reminding  them  of  their  provisional  character.  All  are  judged  by  the 
values  of  the  Kingdom,  including  the  life  of  Christian  communities  themselves. 
Whenever  they  fail  to  reflect  the  community  of  love,  justice,  freedom  and 
peace,  they  fail  to  be  the  sign  of  the  kingdom  which  is  their  vocation.  Whenever 
they  acknowledge  failures  and  repent  of  them,  they  stand  as  a sign  of  the 
divine  grace  and  hope  for  a broken  world. 

85.  For  the  Church  to  be  an  authentic  prophetic  sign  its  historical  and 
cultural  dimension  and  its  pastoral  work  must  be  constantly  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  (cf.  the  studies  on  The  Community  on  Women  and  Men,  racism  and  the 
handicapped).  Despite  human  sinfulness,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  mediated 
to  God's  people  in  such  a way  that,  being  judged  and  justified,  they  are  set  free 
to  receive  grace  that  makes  them  acceptable  before  God  and  initiates  the 
process  of  sanctification.  The  sanctification  or  renewal  of  human  beings  is 
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always  through  openness  to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

86.  It  is,  however,  not  always  clear  what  is  meant  by  "the  renewal  of  the 
human  community"  or  "a  renewed  world".  Sometimes  there  is  a tendency  to 
look  back  and  mourn  the  loss  of  the  perfection  of  the  biblical  Garden  of  Eden. 
Sometimes  there  is  a looking  towards  the  vision  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  (Rev.  21)  in  which  the  whole  of  creation  is  seen  enjoying  the  perfection 
that  belongs  to  God's  purpose.  According  to  the  Christian  faith  renewal  is 
rooted  in  the  creator  God  who  makes  "all  things  new",  and  who  in  Jesus  Christ 
has  already  begun  God's  action  of  recreation.  Renewal  is  a process  which, 
inspite  of  human  sinfulness,  is  orientated  towards  a radically  renewed  and 
fulfilled  community  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

87.  The  Church  is  challenged  to  work  for  renewal  of  broken  relations  in  its 
own  life  and  to  join  with  others  to  work  towards  a world  in  which  the  presence 
of  God  is  experienced  and  acknowledged;  a world  in  which  there  is  the  healing 
of  divisions  and  where  there  is  more  justice  and  peace:  a world  in  which 
international  institutions  work  for  effective  peace  keeping,  just  economic 
relationships  and  a corporate  responsibility  for  the  poor  and  the  dispossessed. 
The  hope  and  striving  of  men  and  women  of  goodwill  in  the  wider  human 
community  often  stand  as  judgment  on  a Church  which  is  called  by  its  Lord  to 
be  a "prophetic  sign"  of  the  reign  of  God  and  of  that  "mystery"  which 
transcends  its  historical,  empirical  expression. 


IV.2  Common  Witness  in  Mission  and  Evangelism 

88.  Mission  belongs  to  the  authentic  life  of  the  Church.  As  Christians,  who 
acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  are  called  to  proclaim  in 
word  and  deed  the  good  news  of  the  reign  of  God,  to  live  its  values  and  be  a 
foretaste  of  that  reign  in  the  world.  Evangelism,  which  is  the  overt  preaching  of 
the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ  to  those  who  have  not  heard,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  no  longer  in  living  contact  with  the  Gospel,  is  part  of  the  Mission  of 
the  Church.  Mission  includes  service,  characterised  by  caring,  healing  and 
working  with  non-Christians  for  a renewed  world,  as  well  as  Evangelism.  The 
disunity  of  the  churches  continues  to  undermine  the  authenticity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  churches  are  challenged  to 
seek  their  unity  in  order  to  be  able  to  engage  in  mission  and  evangelism 
together. 

89.  Most  Christians  would  agree  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  a 
broken  world  must  take  into  account  the  whole  of  human  existence  in  its 
spiritual,  moral,  cultural,  social,  economic  and  political  dimensions  (Luke  4:18- 
19).  However  there  are  differences  in  practice  between  and  within  the  churches 
over  a common  approach  to  mission  and  evangelism.  There  are  those  who  see 
the  task  of  mission  in  terms  of  transforming  society  so  that  it  increasingly 
reflects  the  will  of  God  for  humanity.  Those  who  take  such  a view  are  urged 
not  to  ignore  the  transformation  of  individuals  through  personal  conversion. 
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Others,  however,  see  the  primary  task  as  the  proclamation  of  God's  love  in 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  individuals.  Those  who  take  such  a view  are  urged 
not  to  ignore  inhuman  conditions  and  unjust  social  structures. 

90.  When  in  the  past  the  Church  has  attempted  to  be  faithful  to  the 
command  "Go  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations"  mistakes  have  sometimes 
been  made,  not  least  in  the  way  divisions  of  the  Church  and  cultural  patterns 
have  been  perpetuated  in  missionary  work.  However,  we  cannot  wait  until 
God's  gift  of  visible  unity  has  been  received  and  lived  before  mission  and 
evangelism  are  undertaken.  Nevertheless,  the  continuing  divisions  between  the 
churches  are  a scandal  which  undermine  the  mission  of  the  Church,  a scandal 
which  is  exacerbated  by  those  who,  in  receiving  the  good  news,  tolerate  and 
even  wish  to  maintain  those  same  divisions  in  their  own  context. 

91.  Women  and  men  are  created  in  God's  image.  An  essential  dimension  of 
this  reality  is  freedom  of  conscience,  including  religious  freedom.  The  issue  of 
proselytism  has  become  a crucial  test  for  the  ecumenical  commitment  of  the 
churches.  This  is  so  with  the  emergence  of  pluralistic  societies  in  former 
totalitarian  societies  and  in  other  places.  Are  the  churches  prepared  to  re-affirm 
as  part  of  their  growing  communion  that  proselytism  in  the  sense  of  a 
conscious  attempt  to  convert  Christians  to  another  Christian  community  by 
unfair  methods  which  violate  the  freedom  of  conscience  of  the  individual  is 
always  an  illegitimate  means  of  evangelism?  (Cf.  Toronto  Statement  1950  and 
Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches:  Common  Witness  and  Proselytism  (1970),  pp.  25-28; 
Common  Witness  (1980),  pp.  24-25.)  Evangelism  in  another  country  should  be 
always  be  undertaken  in  collaboration  with  the  local  churches. 

92.  The  common  witness  of  the  churches  in  evangelism  needs  to  be 
undergirded  by  Christian  education  in  order  that  the  people  of  God  may  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  their  faith  in  ways  appropriate  to  their  context.  Such 
education  is  intended  to  prepare  Christians,  wherever  they  live  and  whatever 
their  occupation,  to  make  an  effective  witness  through  the  meaning  and  quality 
of  their  lives  and  so  exhibit  an  authentic  way  of  Christian  living  by  which 
others  may  perceive  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ. 


IV.3  Common  Witness  in  Dialogue  with  People  of  Other  Living  Faiths 

93.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  religion  is  used  as  an  element  in  situations  of 
division  and  conflict.  The  examples  of  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  Africa  and 
India  are  all  too  evident.  Religious  affiliation,  language  and  symbols  are  used 
to  exacerbate  conflicts.  Too  frequently  we  are  ignorant  of  one  another, 
unwittingly  caricature  each  other  and  are  intolerant. 

94.  Wherever  there  is  fear  and  mistrust,  there  is  a need  for  mutual 
knowledge,  understanding  and  healing.  It  is,  therefore,  a God-given  task  for 
the  churches  to  contribute  to  peaceful  solutions  of  social,  racial /ethnic,  and 
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national  conflicts  in  which  different  religious  communities  are  involved.  To 
enter  into  a dialogue  with  people  of  other  faiths  is  a first  and  necessary  step  in 
this  reconciling  task.  For  many  Christians  dialogue  with  the  Jewish  people  is  of 
special  significance  because  of  the  common  roots  in  the  faith  tradition  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  also  in  view  of  the  often  painful  history  of  Christian- 
Jewish  relations. 

95.  Dialogue  begins  when  people  meet  each  other.  Dialogue  depends  upon 
building  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  trust.  In  receiving  and  being 
received,  we  experience  and  can  rejoice  in  our  common  humanity.  Christians 
and  their  partners  in  the  dialogue  are  expected  to  listen  and  receive  the 
perceptions  of  others  in  their  own  terms,  to  enter  into  the  other's 
understanding,  to  take  the  other's  faith  and  life-style  seriously. 

96.  Dialogue  should  make  it  possible  to  share  with  people  of  other  faiths  and 
traditions  in  common  service  to  the  community.  In  standing  alongside  them, 
we  can  become  allies  in  working  towards  a reconciled  community.  This  is  not 
always  easy  as  the  values  of  other  world  faiths  may  come  into  conflict  with 
Christian  values.  But  common  action,  where  possible,  is  part  of  our  common 
human  responsibility  and  thus  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

97.  Dialogue  is  also  part  of  evangelism,  for  dialogue  cannot  stop  with 
mutual  understanding  and  common  action  but  includes  authentic  witness. 
Witness  never  involves  coercion  but  always  respects  the  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  religious  observances  of  others.  Where  there  is  mutual  understanding 
and  trust,  every  person  will  want  to  make  their  own  authentic  witness  to  their 
own  religious  faith.  Christians  out  of  concern  and  love  for  other  people  will 
wish  to  share  their  own  experience  of  the  love  of  God  and  their  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

98.  There  is  however,  no  agreement  amongst  Christians  about  the 
theological  undergirding  of  dialogue  with  men  and  women  of  other  world 
faiths.  Some  base  dialogue  on  an  approach  which  allows  them  to  recognize 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  the  presence  and  action  of  God  in  other  religious 
communities.  So  there  will  always  be  the  possibility  that  Christians  will  have 
their  own  understanding  judged  and  will  be  challenged  to  renew  their 
perception  of  the  Gospel.  Those  who  use  this  approach  believe  that  dialogue  is 
part  of  the  Church's  mission:  to  work  for  a community  in  which  there  is 
religious  harmony  and  an  active  toleration.  Others  base  dialogue  on  an 
approach  which  witnesses  to  the  uniqueness  of  God's  saving  work  in  Jesus 
Christ:  "There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  mortals,  by  which 
we  must  be  saved"  (Acts  4:12).  Many  of  those  who  use  this  approach  believe 
that  dialogue  is  primarily  pre-evangelism.  Others  however  want  to  combine 
both  these  approaches,  and  so  while  claiming  that  God,  either  as  creator  or 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  without  witnesses  in  every  age  and  culture 
would  want  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  exclusively  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 
These  basic  theological  and  missiological  differences  within  and  between  the 
churches  need  to  be  addressed. 
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IV.4  Common  Witness  to  the  Values  of  the  Kingdom 

99.  The  Church  is  that  community  of  people  who,  united  with  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  live  in  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  and  participate  in  his  work 
for  the  reconciliation,  healing,  transformation  and  ultimately  the  unity  of  all 
creation  in  God.  This  is  God's  work  with  which  Christians  co-operate  by  virtue 
of  their  baptism  and  acceptance  of  the  Christian  gospel.  When  they  are  united 
with  God  and  participate  in  Christ's  redemptive  work,  Christians  become  a 
unique  community  which  expresses  God's  love  for  the  whole  of  creation. 
Because  the  life  of  this  community  is  inevitably  marked  by  the  cross  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  it  is  a life  both  of  suffering  and  hope. 

100.  The  identity  and  life  of  the  Christian  community  is  shaped  both  by  its 
relationship  with  God  and  its  relationship  with  the  world.  We  recognize 
therefore  that  in  their  efforts  to  be  faithful  to  the  Gospel,  Christians  live  their 
faith  in  the  midst  of  the  ambiguities  of  a very  complex  world.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  matter  of  ethical  decisions  and  behaviour.  In  different 
situations  Christians  sometimes  have  different  ethical  responses,  depending 
both  on  their  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  and  their  perception  and  experience 
of  social,  political,  cultural  and  economic  reality. 

101.  While  Christians,  both  individually  and  as  churches  do  not  always  reach 
the  same  solutions  to  some  of  the  ethical  problems  facing  human  communities, 
they  do  have  values,  the  values  of  the  Kingdom,  to  guide  them.  These  include 
for  example:  the  sanctity  of  life;  the  dignity  and  equality  of  all  human  beings 
created  in  God's  image  and  redeemed  by  Christ;  the  responsibility  to  create 
and  develop  patterns  of  life  in  which  justice,  peace  and  respect  for  all  creation 
can  flourish.  These  values  have  their  origin  in  our  understanding  of  God's  love 
and  express  aspects  of  the  authentic  communion  between  God  and  humanity. 
Such  values  would  be  implemented  for  example:  by  the  calling  to  obey  God 
rather  than  human  beings;  to  repent  of  our  own  actions  and  forgive  others  and 
to  live  sacrificially,  serving  others  before  ourselves. 

102.  Christian  discipleship  and  witness  in  the  world  are  guided  by  divine 
revelation,  the  use  of  reason  and  attentiveness  to  the  workings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  world.  In  this  way  Christians  and  the  churches  may  be 
led  to  new  and  surprising  ways  of  doing  God's  will.  In  situations  where 
Christians  or  churches  do  not  agree  on  an  ethical  position,  they  need  to 
continue  to  dialogue  with  one  another  in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  such 
differences  can  ultimately  be  overcome,  and  if  not  whether  they  are  church 
dividing  issues.  In  this  respect  the  discussions  about  ethical  issues  which  are 
part  of  some  bi-lateral  dialogues  and  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  encouraging, 
and  are  a hopeful  development  in  discovering  acceptable  diversity. 

103.  Much  ethical  diversity  is  tolerable  or  even  healthy  in  a church  which  is  a 
concrete  community  of  obedience.  There  is  a cheap  unity  which  avoids  morally 
contested  issues  because  they  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Costly  unity 
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entails  discovering  the  unity  of  the  churches  as  a fruit  of  pursuing  justice  and 
peace.  Occasionally  ethical  issues  indicate  such  fundamental  differences  in 
behaviour  and  in  understanding  of  the  faith  that  they  become  confessional 
matters  involving  sin  and  "moral  heresy"  (Visser't  Hooft)  which  can  lead  to 
separation.  Thus  German  Christians  who  saw  Nazism  as  profoundly  sinful  and 
also  idolatrous  separated  themselves  from  a Church  which  compromised  with 
Hitler  and  formed  the  Confessing  Church.  In  more  recent  times  apartheid  was 
declared  to  be  sinful  and  its  theological  supporters  to  be  heretical  and  excluded 
in  consequence  from  ecclesial  fellowship  (Costly  Unity.  1993,  p.  9). 

104.  In  a world  increasingly  influenced  by  science  and  technology,  it  is 
necessary  that  Christians,  rooted  in  the  Gospel  and  informed  of  the  advances  of 
human  knowledge,  equip  themselves  to  dialogue  with  those  whose  decisions 
are  crucial  for  the  future  of  humanity.  They  have  this  responsibility  whether 
Christians  find  themselves  among  those  who  occupy  positions  of  leadership  or 
not,  for  in  both  cases,  they  are  called  to  witness  to  God's  love  of  creation. 
Christians  have  an  opportunity  both  to  learn  from  and  influence  those  who 
carry  responsibilities  in  politics,  science,  industry  and  commerce.  A ministry  of 
sympathetic  listening  and  subsequent  understanding  of  the  challenges  that 
such  community  leaders  face  provides  the  Church  with  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  to  the  values  of  God's  reign  for  the  well-being  of  all  people. 

105.  The  churches  are  to  embody  in  their  lives  the  Christian  Gospel  in  every 
context.  They  are  to  live  by  the  values  embodied  in  the  promises  of  the 
Kingdom.  These  values  both  judge  and  challenge  the  cultures  in  which  the 
Church  lives.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  of  God  may  work  through  the  culture 
challenging  the  Church  to  become  authentic  to  its  calling.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  inferior  status  and  the  unjust  treatment  of  women  contradict  the  biblical 
message  that  women  and  men  are  created  equally  in  God's  image  and  that  both 
possess  the  fullness  of  humanity.  While  there  is  a common  agreement  among 
Christians  that  this  sinful  situation  is  in  need  of  healing,  we  recognize  that  in 
different  cultures  and  ecclesial  bodies  this  healing  will  take  different  forms  [cf. 
Sheffield  Report].  Christ's  Body,  the  Church,  is  to  be  a sign  of  healing  and 
reconciliation  for  every  division. 


IV. 5 Common  Witness  in  the  Care  of  Creation 

106.  The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  New  Delhi  in 
1961  said,  "The  love  of  the  Father  and  Son  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
source  and  goal  of  the  unity  which  God  wills  for  all  human  beings  and 
creation."  As  Christians,  we  live  in  faith  and  hope.  Hope  is  not  a passive 
waiting,  but  an  active  expectation.  Because  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ, 
Christians  expect  the  final  healing,  liberation  and  restoration  of  the  whole  of 
creation  from  the  destructive  powers  of  evil  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Christ  is  to  recapitulate  and  consummate  the  whole  creation  in  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  God  (Confessing  the  One  Faith,  para.82).  God  calls  Christians  to 
participate  in  the  healing  and  reconciling  process,  creating  visible  signs  for  the 
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new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  This  caring  for  creation  is  inseparable  from  the 
Christians'  communion  with  God  (cf.  para.  44). 

107.  The  goodness  and  wholeness  of  creation  is  constantly  threatened  by 
natural  catastrophes  and  by  human  sin.  The  human  addiction  to  power  and  the 
selfish  accumulation  of  wealth  both  degrade  the  earth  and  undermine  our 
present  existence  and  the  lives  of  generations  to  come.  In  consequence  the 
meeting  of  the  churches  at  Baixada  Fuleminense  in  1992  as  part  of  the  Rio  Earth 
Summit  asked  for  a renewed  Christian  anthropology.  Often  the  inherited 
biblical  witness  is  heard  in  terms  of  a distorted  anthropocentric  emphasis 
which  leads  to  an  alienation  of  human  beings  from  each  other,  from  nature  and 
from  God.  Thus  koinonia  is  impaired.  However  the  biblical  witness  emphasises 
that  human  beings  are  an  integral  part  of  the  creation  - they  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy  (Genesis  2:7).  Thus,  instead  of  dominating  nature,  men  and  women  have 
a responsibility  to  preserve,  and  tend  the  earth,  and  to  work  with  God  to 
sustain  the  creation  of  which  human  beings  are  part  (Genesis  l:27f  and  2:15). 

108.  With  such  an  understanding  of  anthropology,  Christians  are  called  to  act 
responsibly  in  their  own  lives  and  with  others  to  care  for  the  creation.  A billion 
human  beings  live  and  die  in  abject  poverty.  A proportion  of  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  in  accumulating  and  using  an  increasing  amount  of  goods  is 
destroying  the  environment  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  Are  richer  Christians 
called  to  witness  by  consuming  less  and  living  simply  in  order  that  others  may 
simply  live?  Such  a modest  form  of  asceticism  would  be  a witness  to  others  and 
continue  and  strengthen  a pattern  of  responsible  living  for  the  sake  of  a just 
world  in  which  the  care  of  creation  is  actively  pursued. 

109.  God  calls  Christians  to  witness  to  and  to  work  with  others  to  create  a just 
and  peaceful  society.  Such  a society  has  been  described  as  "just,  participatory 
and  sustainable."  There  have  been  good  programmes  initiated  which  were 
designed  to  help  people  to  help  themselves,  but  have  had  destructive  ecological 
consequences.  The  relationship  between  a "just,  sustainable  and  participatory" 
society  and  the  preservation  of  creation  is  not  easily  accomplished.  What  then 
are  the  connections  between  "economic  justice"  and  "ecological  preservation"? 

110.  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  has  been  important  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  every  human  being. 
This  Declaration  has  been  the  standard  by  which  Governments  have  been 
judged  in  the  way  they  treat  their  citizens.  Some  have  suggested  that  there  is  a 
need  for  an  Earth  Charter  which  will  provide  a standard  against  which 
governments  and  industrial  and  commercial  interests  can  be  judged.  The 
complexity  of  the  world's  economic  life  and  the  reality  of  the  mutual 
interdependence  of  nations  point  to  the  need  for  a Universal  Declaration  on  the 
Care  of  the  Planet.  Christians  would  have  insights  to  bring  to  such  an 
enterprise  (and  in  this  connection  the  recent  WCC  study  document  Christian 
Faith  and  the  World  Economy  Today.  Geneva,  WCC,  1992,  is  a helpful  basis  for 
further  discussion). 
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111.  Throughout  the  centuries  Christians  have  stressed  that  through  Christ  the 
whole  created  order  is  brought  into  the  scope  of  God's  redeeming  love,  and 
humanity  thereby  has  a distinct  role  of  offering  the  creation  back  to  God  in 
thankfulness,  respect  and  reverence.  The  Church  in  its  worship  offers  the 
creation  back  to  God  on  behalf  of  all  human  beings.  Not  only  in  the  realm  of 
worship  and  mystical  experience  but  also  in  the  most  secular  commitments  in 
the  care  of  creation  Christians  are  called  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  integrity  of 
God's  purpose  for  all  creation. 


Questions  for  discussion  which  relate  to  the  sub-themes  of  the 
Chapter  and  which  are  intended  to  facilitate  discussion,  but  not  to  limit 
it: 


1.  How  can  the  Church  be  a prophetic  sign  in  your  local 
context? 

2.  Why  is  the  unity  of  the  Church  important  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  for  a renewed  world? 

3.  How  can  we  achieve  a balance  between  integrity  in  witness 
and  tolerance  and  openness  in  dialogue? 

4.  What  are  the  distinctive  contributions  and  the  limitations  of 
the  churches'  involvement  in  movements  for  liberation  and 
social  change? 

5.  How  does  our  faith  shape  our  understanding  and  action  in 
relation  to  peace,  justice  and  creation? 
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V.  GROWING  INTO  KOINONIA: 
ACHIEVEMENTS  AND 
EXPECTATIONS 


112.  Having  now  addressed  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness,  we  need  to 
concentrate  on,  "Where  are  we?"  and  "Where  are  we  going  in  the  ecumenical 
movement?"  According  to  the  Canberra  Statement:  "The  calling  of  the  Church 
is  to  proclaim  reconciliation  and  provide  healing,  to  overcome  division  based 
on  race,  gender,  age,  culture,  colour  and  to  bring  all  people  into  communion 
with  God.  Because  of  sin  and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  the  churches  are  painfully  divided  within  themselves  and  among  each 
other.  The  scandalous  divisions  damage  the  credibility  of  their  witness  to  the 
world  in  worship  and  service.  Moreover,  they  contradict  not  only  the  Church's 
witness  but  also  its  very  nature"(cf.  para.  18: 1.2). 

What  can  the  churches  do  together  in  your  context  to  heal  these 

divisions? 


113.  The  goal  of  Faith  and  Order  has  always  been  and  is  to  assist  the  churches 
to  make  visible  the  unity  given  in  Christ.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal 
ecumenical  reflection  has  concentrated  on  the  main  elements  of  this  unity: 
common  understandings  leading  to  confessing  together  the  apostolic  faith,  the 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  sharing  in  the  same  eucharist,  mutual 
recognition  and  reconciliation  of  ministries,  common  witness  in  mission  and 
service,  and  common  conciliar  structures  of  teaching  and  decision-making. 

Where  are  we  in  relation  to  this  goal? 

What  have  we  not  achieved,  and  why? 

114.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  explored  various  models  of  unity:  organic 
union,  conciliar  fellowship,  unity  in  reconciled  diversity,  communion  of 
communions,  communion  in  solidarity.  The  World  Conference  is  focusing  on 
the  concept  of  koinonia. 

How  does  the  concept  of  koinonia  affect  the  understanding  of  these 

various  models  of  unity? 

Are  there  other  expressions  to  describe  the  goal  of  unity  more 

effectively? 

115.  The  churches  through  the  ecumenical  movement  have  made  significant 
advances  in  mutual  understanding,  especially  since  the  last  World  Conference 
in  Montreal  in  1963.  Through  the  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues 
convergence  in  faith  has  been  achieved.  Through  local  ecumenism  the 
development  of  patterns  of  shared  life,  witness  and  resources  has  taken  place. 
Convergence  in  faith  and  convergence  in  life  necessarily  belong  together. 
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Hence  the  importance  of  reception  which  is  a process  involving  all  members  of 
the  churches  in  reflection  and  discernment.  Reception  is  not  only  an  official 
response  of  the  churched  to  documents,  but  is  concerned  with  the  whole  life  of 
the  churches. 

What  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  maintain  and  strengthen  what  has  been 

gained? 

What  are  the  next  steps  the  ecumenical  movement  needs  to  take? 

How  can  we  achieve  them? 


116.  Different  methods  and  forms  of  ecumenical  activity  are  undertaken  to 
enable  the  churches  to  move  towards  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  These  include 
the  promotion  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  resulting  in  convergence 
texts,  common  prayer  (an  example  of  which  is  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity),  and  solidarity  in  suffering,  witness  and  service. 

What  methods  and  forms  of  ecumenical  activity  are  appropriate  for  the 

next  steps  in  the  search  for  unity? 

How  can  these  different  forms  of  actvitv  mutually  enrich  each  other  on 

the  way  to  unity? 

117.  All  churches  have  to  face  the  challenge  that  they  cannot  be  satisfied  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  of  reconciliation  as  long  as  they  remain  divided.  How  can 
they  demonstrate  that  in  Christ  Jesus  forgiveness  is  offered  as  long  as  our 
memories  remain  unhealed  and  our  histories  unreconciled? 

What  steps  can  the  churches  take  to  repent  and  to  forgive  each  other? 

How  can  churches  become  authentic  instruments  of  reconciliation  in  a 

divided  world? 


O God , holy  and  eternal  Trinity, 
we  pray  for  your  Church  in  all  the  world. 

Sanctify  its  life ; renew  its  worship; 
empower  its  witness;  heal  its  divisions ; 
make  visible  its  unity. 
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